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Ever Popular Worden Grape 


g F ALL the offspring of the Concord grape 
the Worden is the best. It is grown ex- 
tensively in the Chautauqua grape belt in 

E? New York, is favorably looked upon in 

Ohio and Michigan, and, in fact, stands well among 

all grapes grown in the northern part of the United 

States. An excellent picture of the Worden is 

shown on the cover page of this issue. It differs 

chiefly from its parent, the Concord, in having larger 
bérries and bunches, better quality, and is a week to 

10 days earlier. The Worden is hardy, healthy, 

vigorous and productive, comparing well with other 

grapes in these qualities. Perhaps it is more fas- 
tidious as to the soil in which it grows, but it is fre- 
quently found to do even better than the Concord. 

In some of the minor characteristics the Worden 
does not equal its distinguished parent. Its chief 
fault is-that the fruit frequently cracks badly, often 
preventing marketing to advantage. The cracks in 
the fruit do not heal over as they do in the Con- 
cord. It has a decided tendency to shell or scatter 
when the fruit is overripe. In some markets it 
brings a higher price than its parent, but should be 
marketed for consumption as soon as harvested, as it 
does not hang well on the vines. Wh fact, in some 
markets the Worden is sold as the Concord as it 
matures earlier, thus prolonging the Concord season. 

The clusters are large, medium to long, broad, 
tapering to cylindrical, and usually single shouldered. 
The berries are large, roundish to oval, dark pur- 
plish to black. They are covered with a heavy blue 
bloom, which is not always persistent. The skin is 
moderately firm and of an average thickness. 

The vine is hardy, productive and healthy, com- 
paring favorably in this with the Concord. Canes 
are medium in size and number, thick, dark brown 
with a reddish tinge. 
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It has always been the lowest priced 
high-grade gasoline engine on the market 
and has now been proven the BEST by de- 
feating all other makes in oars compe- 
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Buxton ot Johnstown, Ohio, writes: * Deovester 
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over J si socks will make 4 bushels corn to « shock.” Tete 
moni: and c free showing pictures of harvester. 
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ea "Cigar Laat Prospects Good 


New York tobacco fields have suf- 
fered for several weeks through lack 
of rain to start the young plants af- 
ter they were set in the fields. There 
is plenty of moisture in all cigar leaf 
sections this year to grow the crop, 
if there is rainfall sufficient to start 
the plants off so the roots can get 
down to the water in the subsoil. In- 
quiry made by American Agriculturist 
shows that the crop in New York 
will be normal in the vicinity of 
Horseheads,’ Corning, Chemung, but 
a slight decrease was made in Cay- 
uga county and in the vicinity of 
Hannibal. 

As a whole the Pennsylvania acre- 
age was increased this year. Good 
prices for the 1911 crop, together with 
a good outlook for obtaining a profit- 
able figure for the 1912 tobacco, 
worked for larger acreage. The in- 
creases are reported mostly in the 
vicinities of Oxford, Columbia, Clin- 
ton, Lock Haven and Elkland. One 
prominent grower states that in Ly- 
coming and Clinton counties there 
will be an increase of 10%. In the 
vicinity of Landisville and _ Inter- 
course the acreage dropped off about 
5%. The outlook for a good crop in 
all parts of Pennsylvania is favora- 
ble. 

Ohio reduced its acreage of cigar 
leaf again this year. Much difficulty 
had been experienced in this state in 
disposing of tobacco at anywhere 
near profitable prices. Zimmer- 
Spanish, which had been heretofore 
fairly popular, is being replaced rap- 
idly by the more productive seedleaf 
types. The new hybrid variations in 
that state, developed by the experi- 
ment station, are also gaining a hold 
in the Miami valley. Reports from 
growers state that in Montgomery 
county the acreage is reduced 10%, 
that it is smaller than a year ago 
about Farmersville, is reduced 15% 
in the vicinity of Ross and Lebanon 
and is 10% smaller about Carlisle. 
The crop has decreased greatly in 
popularity about Waynesville, also 
Covington. 

In New England acreage is slightly 
increased over that of 1911. Ex 
ingly good markets last fall, together 
with a good outlook for the disposi- 
tion of the 1912 crop, caused growers 
to increase their acreage. Shade 
growers did not put in as many acres 
to their specialty as they intended 
early in the season. However, the 
acreage is slightly above that of last 
year. New England is facing a 
drouth which bids fair to be serious. 
Up to July 14 there had not been a 
rain since Memorial day. 

The tobacco crop of Wisconsin is 
progressing under fairly good condi- 
tions; recent rains covering a large 
part of the acreage helped out won- 
derfully. The crop was two weeks 
late in being set in the field and did 
not make much progress for some 
time due to lack of rain. Conditions 
now are promising on an acreage 
slightly above that of a year ago. Ac- 
cording to correspondents of American 
Agriculturist, the situation as _ re- 
gards acreage is summed up about as 
follows: In Vernon county there is 
an increase of about 10% over that 
of last year. Another correspondent 
indicates that in southern Wisconsin 
there is 15% more area devoted to 
the crop thap in 1911. About Hol- 
combe and Janesville it is stated 
there is a slight increase. Replies to 
inquiries made in the vicinity of Sol- 
diers Grové, Colfax, Janesville, Cam- 
bridge and Rockdale state that the 
acreage is about the same~as a year 
ago. 

Some Reports from the Field 

Prospect for the growing crop of 
white burley tobacco in Adams county, 
O, writes M. C. Bradford, is fair 
and yield promises to be about average. 
A few localities did not have sufficient 
rain for late setting. Many of the 
growers did not have their ground 
ready for early setting, which will 
make a portion of the crop late. A 
fairly good percentage of the 1911 
and also some of 1910 crop still re- 
mains in the hands of growers. Very 
little tobacco has been purchased by 
the packers since the winter case 

Progress of the cigar leaf tobacco 
crop is good. Up to July 5 all of the 
crop had not been planted, but what 
was in the ground had made fair 
progress. Acreage is reduced about 
10% from that of last year.—[J. C. C., 
Montgomery County, O. 

In the southern part of this 
the acreage devoted to cigar 
about 15% compared with last year 
and about 10% below normal. Much 
of the crop was set late. We now 
have 10 Union warehouses owned and 
Operated by farmers. We finish and 
cure our crops and sell direct to the 
manufacturers. Some of the ware- 
houses have been in operation two 
years and we are satisfied with the 
sales.—[D. R., Tippecanoe City, O. 

We have no drawbacks in the to- 
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CROP REPORTS 


bacco crop to date. Acreage this year 
is about the same as last and the crop 
is progressing well. There was plenty 
of rain to start the crop off. A large 
amount of fhe 1911 crop is still un- 
sold.—[{J. W. E., Eaton, 
Drouth in New York 
Prospects for geod prices in 1912 
caused the growers to increase the 
acreage in this vicinity 15% compared 
with last year, and about 10% more 
than normal. The crop is starting 
well—[A. E. S., Rathbone, N 5 
Tobacco crop is hackward, due to 
dry weather. Up to July 4 all of the 
crop had not been set. Acreage is 
about normal, but it is the intention 
of growers to increase it somewhat, 
(Ff. W. S., Onondaga, N 
Unsatisfactory prices in the 
caused growers to reduce their 
age 20% from that of last year. 
progress of the crop has been 
treasplanting being completed early 
in july.—[J. C. M., Horseheads, N Y. 
is too dry for tobacco to progress 
rapidly. During the month of June 
only had one shower and that was 
enough to lay the dust.—[{H. M., 
Martville, N Y 
Pennsylvania Needs Rain 
In this county I estimate the acre- 
age devoted to cigar leaf about 95% 
of normal and slightly less than that 
of last year. The apparent reason for 
this was the _ scarcity of tobacco 
plants Condition of the growing 
crop is fair and with a moderately 
wet season we should have a fair 
crop.—[E. E. K., Salunga, Pa. 
Tobacco plants are looking well, and 
the acreage is fully up to normal and 
equal to that of last year.—[{F. W. 
H., Windsor, Pa. 
Exceedingly dry weather 
worms have hindered the 
tobax to a great extent. 
age is the same as in 1911. 
Lancaster County, Pa 
The acreage of tobacco in Clinton 
co , Pa, writes R. H. Stewart, is 
slightly in excess of that of 1911. 
Hava cigar leaf predominates, al- 
though some broadleaf or seedleaf 
is planted. Owing to cold, wet and 
backward plants were about 
10 days late, were in abundance 
and of good by June 18. The 
crop was ery transplanted by 
June 30. On July 4 the crop was not 
large but starting nice Less than 
an inch of rain fell po June and 
moisture is badly needed. A tobacco 
growers’ iation was formed and 
chartered in the county this spring. 
An experimental station is now lo- 
eated near Lock Haven on the Dunn 
farm. At this station one acre each 
of many varieties of tobacco is 
planted and it is under the supervision 
of the United States and state officials. 
There is no doubt but that much ben- 
efit will be derived by growers who 
have this station in their district. 
In Clinton county the climate and soil 
are extremely favorable to the grow- 
ing of cigar leaf and by carrying on 
experiments it will be possible to find 
the different varieties best adapted 
to the county. We can also try new 
methods of culture, curing and han- 
dling the crop. 
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No Bumper Apple Crop in Sight 


The 
1912 in 


outlook for the apple crop of 

the middle and central west, 
as well as in the east, is not such as 
to cause any prediction of a bumper 
crop. In fact, replies to an inquiry 
made by American Agriculturist brings 
out the fact that orchardists at this 
date are expecting a crop below nor- 
mal, Several things have worked for 
reducing the crop this year. The sea- 
son of 1911 was very dry and severe 
on orchards of all kinds. The win- 
ter of 1911-2 set in late in the sea- 
son, and trees apparently did not go 
into the dormant state in good condi- 
tion as -stated in the report early last 
spring. Early spring saw much al- 
ternating freezing and thawing tem- 
perature. 

In some localities it was difficult to 
spray this spring because of the con- 
tinued rains, but as a whole spraying 
continues to grow in popularity and 
reports say that wherever orchards 
were sprayed the outlook is much bet- 
ter than where the trees have not 
been treated. The following reports 
from orchardists tell of local condi- 
tions: 
New Not Up to Normal 

About 45% of a normal’ crop of 
apples expected. More or less fire 
blight in sight. Not much spraying 
done. Drouth severe.—[G. - P. i 
Ghent, N Y, 

As a whole, crop will be about 50% 
of that of last year, this because there 
will be no apples on Greening trees. 
Fruit is small for the season.—[G. 
S. C., Milton, N Y. é 

All of the apple crop will be short 
except Baldwin. Orchards are look- 
ing well, but some leaf curl noted. 
Outlook is fair in Russet, Greening 
and King short.—[D. Gy. F.. Ba- 
tavia, N Y, 

Trees are heaithy and apples in 
perfect condition where sprayed. The 
crop will be scant to normal. Trees 
badly injured where not sprayed. 
[E. E. H., Watertown, N Y. 

Commercial orchards average bet- 


York Crop 


_ent now 


ter than'small orchards. The yield 
will not be over 25% of that of i911. 
Ww. H., Dutchess County, N Y. 

Very few sprayed apple trees, but 
farmers are beginning to realize its 
value. We will harvest 50 to 60% ef 
a normal crop, less if drouth is not 
broken soon. Most of the loss is due 
to not spraying.—[G. R. S., Baliston 
Lake, N -Y. 

Not over 25% of the normal apple 
crop will be harvested.—j(H. D. L., 
Dutchess County, N Y. 

Trees are healthy, but 
not be over 25% of an 
[L. L., Coxsackie, N Y. 

Apples and pears. will 
about 60% of a crop; cherries, 
and peaches 100%.—(F. L R., 
myra, N 

Three- fourths of a full crop, 
chards in good condition, 
sprayed. Cherries full crop, 
pears and quinces light.—[M. B., 
esee County, N Y. 
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How Crop Stands in Ohio 
Quite a crop of Yellow Transpar- 
being marketed at 35 to 50c 
p bu; trees were very full. General 
crop outlook good for this and Law- 
rence counties.—[B. H. IL, Gallia 
County, O. 

Apple prospect not as good as last 
year, some crchards full, others very 
few.—[J. C. O., Washington Coun- 
ty, O. 

Apple trees are healthy and 
ing is more common than ever. Crop 
will yield about one-fourth as much 
as last year.—-[C. W. M., Central, O. 

We expect only 25% of a full crop 
of apples. Trees are healthy and 
sprayed as usual. The bloom was 
light and setting poor.—[{L. B. Y., 
Chillicothe, O. 

We will have no early 
will harvest some Winesap, Stark, 
Pippin and York Imperial. Expect 
1-3 of a crop all told. Farmers who 
have sprayed fwr several years will 
have a good crop.—[F. F., Phone~ 
ton, O. 

Crop very 
mal, Spraying 
did not set.—[J. L. R., 
County, O. 
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Pennsylvania and Eastern Outlook 


Expect half a crop of apples. The 
fruit will be small and imperfect. 
Many trees out of condition, but 
some spraying has been done. Trees 
badly frozen last winter. Peaches a 
failure, also apricots and plums. 
Some trees entirely ruined by cold 
weather last winter. Grapes half a 
crop.—[C. H., Columbia, Pa. 

Apple prospect is the poorest in 
many years. No spraying was done 
in this township. We will have no 
pears or peaches; a few plums. Cher- 
ries made a fair crop. It is too dry 
for berries.—[C. M. L., Northumber- 
land, Pa. 

In Franklin county, Pa, and Wash- 
ington county, Md, orchard outlook 
is only fair. There was a heavy 
bloom, but not a good set. A medium 
crop is in view.—[A. P. R., Cham- 
bersburg, Pa 

Light set of apples 
trees are thrifty. Fully 50% more 
farmers have sprayed trees than 
usual.—|[F. H. P., Meshoppen, Pa. 

Apples are scarce. Evidently trees 
suffered from cold last winter.—[H. 
L. &., Quakertown,* Pa. 

Pears are a scant crop, 
certain. Weather was 
spraying trees for apple 
[M. N., Medway, Mass. 

Apple crop rather scant. Trees 
are healthy, more spraying than 
usual. Some Baldwins were winter- 
killed.—-[W. A. P., Hampshire Coun- 
ty, Mass. 

Apples good except on trees over- 
loaded last year. Orchards. healthy. 
Spraying generally effective.—[M. F. 
A., Essex County, Mass. 

Orchards are healthy, no spraying. 
Hardly 75% of a full crop.—[H. J. A. 
S., Waldoboro, Me. 

We expect a fair crop of good, 
smooth applies. Crop outlook is the 
best in 10 years.—[H. W. J., Boon- 
ville, N J. 

Only a Fair Crop in Michigan 


Some spraying was done, but not 
thoroughly. Yield will be about 60% of 
normal.—[A. M. B., Lapeer County, 
Mich. 

The apple crop outlook is 
where spraying has been done. 
pect a normal yteld.—[A. T. N., 
clede County, Mich. 

Expect a scant crop of 
Greening, Ben Davis normal. 
about 25% of a crop. Will 
peaches and only about 5% of pears. 
{F. H. P., Easton County, Mich. 

We expect 30% of a norma! apple 
crop. Trees injured by cold last win- 
ter. Spraying more thorough than 
in the past.—[({O. F. M., Holton, Mich. 

Apple orchards are healthy and we 
expect to grow about 80% of normal 
crop.—[D. N., Clinten, Mich. 

Where sprayed, orchards are 
healthy. We do not.expect more than 
50 to 60% of a crop.—{R. H. &., 
Watervliet, Mich. 

Orchards in Mich are healthy where 
eared for and soceviog. thoroughly 
done. Expect about % of a tuli 
crop of apples. The June drop thinned 
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Ideal Poultry Department for Fair 


Hagerstown, Maryland, Fair Association Has Established Standard for Other Fairs to Follow~-Its New Building Ad- 
mirably Planned, Lighted and Ventilated--Capacity Eight Thousand Fowls Single Cooped--Three Huge 
Skylights and Four Hundred Side Windows Illuminate Every Corner--By M. G. Kains 


HEN reporting various state and 
county fairs it has often been 
necessary for us to criticize very 

; strongly the badly arranged, 
badly lighted and badly managed poultry 
departments and to suggest means of 
improvement. It is now our pleasure to 
present a description of an ideal poultry 
department—the new poultry building of the 
Hagerstown fair in Maryland. In the opin- 
ion of exhibitors, judges and others who are 
familiar poultry buildings at fairs and 
with buildings in which poultry shows are 
held during the winter this new structure 
is admirable in design, arrangement, light- 
ing and ventilating. In fact, it should serve 
as a model for the many fair associations 
in need. of new poultry quarters. 

From the illustration of the exterior it 
will be seen that the building has an impos- 
ing appearance suggestive of great capacity. 
This suggestion is fully realized when one 
steps inside, for though there are 15 rows of 
tier coops on the ground floor, the 
eight spacious aisles extending lengthwise 
and the three running crosswise do not seem 
to be crowded at any time. Simultaneously 
with the idea of capacity comes the thought, 
how lighted every corner is. This is 
due to the extensive overhead lighting. Even 
on dull days every fowl can be satisfactorily 
seen. 

For years Hagerstown fair has been noted 
for its poultry display which, however, was 
made under adverse conditions incident to 
inadequate quarters. At length, after consid- 
erable agitation, a new building was decided 
upon. Before drawing plans, H. E. Baker, 
superintendent of the department, and others 
constituting a committee visited the poultry 
departments of various fairs and poultry show 
halls east and west, and learned a great deal 
as to what to avoid as well as some good 
points to emphasize. 

First, they saw the necessity of abundant 
light; second, the equal need of perfect ven- 
jlation; third, the importance of ample aisles; 


with 


couble 


well 


fourth, the value of separate aisles for judges 
and attendants; fifth, the desirability of plac- 
ing doors and stairways so as to facilitate 
the movements of visitors as well as attend- 
ants; sixth, the advisability of provision for 
enlargement. All these and many other points 
have been secured in the building. 

When opened in the fail of 1910 the build- 
ing was not complete. It then lacked the 
balcony, which was finithed in time for the 
fair last fall. At that time over 6000 fowls 
were on exhibition. The capacity of the 
building is 8000 fowls cooped singly. Double 
cooping would increase the capacity 50 or 75%, 
depending upon the character of entries. The 
building, which cost $22,000, is of weod on a 
concrete foundation, 120x215 feet, and has a 
floor space of about 40,000 square feet, includ- 
ing the balcony. In the roof is one skylight 
100 feet long and 20 feet wide and two others 
(at the ends) 50x10 feet. Besides these prin- 
cipal sources of light there are three tiers 
of windows, one which lights the space 
beneath the balcony, one which lights the 
balcony placed beneath the eaves and one in 
the roof. In all, 410 such windows! Is it any 
wonder that the visitor can see everything 
clearly, even on a cloudy day? 

The main flocr is of concrete, with a water- 
fowl pond in the center. In a corner close to 
the main entrance are the offices for the super- 
intendent, judges and attendants. Ample pro- 
vision is made beneath the balcony, against 
the outside wall, for exhibitors of incubators 
and supplies and for advertisers of specialties, 
magazines, etc. The main floor is devoted 
to single entries of chickens, turkeys and 
waterfowls. In the balcony are the pens and 
yards of these classes, also the bantams, 
pigeons, etc. Numerous hydrants supply 
water to all parts, and plenty of electric lamps 
give light for evening use. 

The only adverse criticism that I have to 
offer upon the department is that the coops 
were not labeled with the names of the breeds. 
This criticism Mr Baker assures me will not 
be applicable at the next show, because he 


plans to have labels indicating the names of 
the breeds, so the visitor not already informed 
along poultry lines, but interested enough to 
visit the department, will be able to tell at 
a glance what variety of fowl he is looking 
at and not be obliged to hunt up an attend- 
ant, buy a catalog or continue in ignorance. 


TWO WAYS OF FEEDING HOGS 


A. J. LEGG, NICHOLAS COUNTY, W VA 


The results of different treatments of hogs 
came to my notice last spring, when a neigh- 
bor sold two average pigs eight weeks old 
to a man who did not have any other hogs. 
He bought the two hogs to make pork the 
next fall and, of course, wanted to give them 
a good chance to do their best. They were 
fed wheat middlings, milk and scraps from 
the table, in addition to the pasture they 
gathered. They were grade Chester Whites, 
farrowed in April. These two pigs dressed 
between 150 and 175 pounds each when about 
seven months old. 

The pigs that had not been sold, and out 
of the same litter, were allowed to run on 
pasture, and when corn was ready to feed 
they were fed enough corn to put them in 
pork condition, but when slaughtered at 
about the same time as the other two they 
only weighed 65 to 70 pounds each. There 
was a difference of nearly 100 pounds between 
these well-fed hogs and their mates not so 
fed, and it’s wholly due to different treat- 
ments. It is easy to see which was the most 
economical pork producer—the well-cared-for 
hog, or the one which got enough feed to 
barely live until fattening time. The differ- 
ence in value was almost $10, as pork sold 
at 10 cents a pound here last fall. The two 
well-cared-for hogs did not eat near $10 worth 
of feed from the time they were separated 
from their mates until they were slaughtered. 


Alfalfa Will Grow on nearly all good, well- 
drained soils, but best on a rich, sandy loam. 
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THE POLITICAL BUG 


By J. L. SHERARD 








It was dur- 

ing the early 
days of June 
that an old 
friend, a 
member of 
the county 
board of education, drove out to my 
farm to urge my entrance into politics. This 
friend, then a man of large business affairs, 
but in his younger days a successful teacher, 
was keenly conscious of the defects and 
irregularities of the public school system 
as it had recently been conducted in the 
county. So exasperated had he become over 
the inefficiency of the man whose duty it was 
to superintend the county schools that he 
was preparing to make the fight of his life to 
elect an official with whom he could work 
upon intimate terms of sympathy and under- 
standing. 

His visit came as a welcome break in a 
morning of hard, continuous work. The usual 
rainy season of early summer had just passed, 
leaving in its wake in the fields a vigorous 
growth of crab grass that threatened to swamp 
the young cotton. The sun shone out of a 
cloudless sky, and the heat, rising like an 
invisible steam from the wet earth, was 
oppressive in the extreme. Every stitch of 
clothing on my body was bathed in a deep 
perspiration. Plowing under such circum- 
stances is a severe tax on one’s physical 
strength. 

We sat down in the shade by the roadside 
.for a confidential chat. My friend plunged 
into his mission without wasting many pre- 
liminary words. I learned afterwards that 
he had had an, acrimonious tilt with the 
superintendent the same morning, and that 
accounted in a large measure for his intense 
earnestness. 

He briefly explained what he wanted me to 
do. His confidence was infectious. I demurred, 
. expressing doubt as to my chances for elec- 
tion. Then, too, the crops had to be con- 
sidered. 

“You won’t have any irouble in being 
elected,” he assured me. “The people are 
ripe for revolt. They want a new superin- 
tendent, and they’re going to have one. Car- 
lan is a disgrace to the office. 7 
He is nothing but a self-con- —_/{ii/n/i) 
stituted boss, a smooth bore, || | iit 
small caliber politician. He “4 HI 
knows no more, cares no |/f Hil 
more, about how to manage || /INiiiil 
schools than a cat does about °°" 
Greek. We won’t take ‘no’ 
from you. It is agreed that 
you are the most available 
man, the strongest candidate 
we could put up. You’ve got 
to run.” 

“But I can’t leave my 
crops to do any cempaign- 
ing,” I objected. “It’s a 
critical time. Labor is 
scarce, you know, and there’s 
plenty of work to do for a, 




















in the glory and ease of publie life. I studied 
public questions faithfully. Frequently I con- 
tributed short articles to the local press. My 
views were generally respected and esteemed 
of some value. The political virus was in my 
blood, dormant but potentially irresistible 
when the outbreak should come. Up to this 
time I had never felt that the real call had 
come, I was only waiting for opportunity to 
knock good and strong to assure myself that 
it was not a false alarm. My friend had con- 
vinced me. Now was the accepted time. My 
“fever’’ instantly mounted to a degree that 
required the services of the only physician 
who was able to administer relief—the voter. 

“Stay over for dinner,’ I replied at length. 
“T’ll talk it over with my wife first, and then 
you shall have a definite answer.”’ 

At the house I did not invite my friend into 
the conference. I wanted Emily to decide the 
question on its own merits and not under the 
persuasive spell of his eloquence. While he 
amused the children on the front porch, I 
discussed the matter with my wife in the 
kitchen. For several minutes she was 
engrossed in deep thought. Then, speaking 
in a firm voice that left no doubt of her sin- 
cerity, she said simply, “If you are thoroughly 
convinced of its wisdom, go ahead, Joe. It 
will be better, I think, to have the children in 
town. Arthur must start to school this fall, 
you know, and the school here is simply 
abominable. And—it gets mighty lonesome 
out here—sometimes.”’ 

I waited to hear no more. Skipping with 
light feet and a lighter heart along the wide 
hallway, I announced the glad news to my 
friend, who received it with many manifesta- 
tions of delight. 

“Good for you both, Joe!” he 
gratulated. ‘“‘You’ll never regret it, 
sure.”’ 

That night after we put the children to bed, 
on Emily’s suggestion, we sat down at the 
table to do a little “‘figgerin’.”” We wanted to 
go at the matter in an intelligent manner and 
ascertain the extent of the profit. That there 
could be any loss did not enter our optimistic 
heads. 

The result of our calculations proved satis- 
factory. We were in full agreement on that 
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couple of months yet.” 





“Your farm work won't 





suffer in the least.” He met 
every objection I raised with 
the force of his convincing 
logic. ‘“‘The county cam- 
paign will not open formally 
until the first of August— 
after the crops are laid by— 
and you will have the whole 
month to look after your 
interests. You'll have a 
walkover, no matter how 
much or how little time you 
give to the campaign. I’ll 
guarantee you that.” Ever 
since I was a boy in the high 
school I had _ cherished 
dreams some day of sharing 














point. The salary of the county superintend- 
ent of education was only $1200 a year, a sum 
entirely out of keeping with the services and 
the character of incumbent the office required, 
but we figured that we could live in comfort 
on it and lay up the proceeds from the rent 
of the farm as clear profit. After the expira- 
tion of my term, if I made good, there was 
something perhaps “higher up” that would 
insure a princely salary, the means for edu- 
cating our children according to our dreams 
and the opportunity for a broader culture for 
ourselves. I had congress in mind, but said 
nothing about it then. 

Taking stock of our material possessions, 
the past five years showed up very creditably. 
My wife and I had been teachers in the same 
city schools. I taught two years after we were 
married, and, while the work was highly to 
my liking, I found that the salary of $80 a 
month for the regular school term only, fol- 
lowed by an enforced period of three months 
when nothing was coming into tte family till, 
precluded the possibility of putting any money 
in the savings bank. Our first baby had come, 
adding still more to the monthly expense 
account. 


Moderate Success as Farmers 


It was at this juncture that we turned our 
faces to the country. We both had been 
reared during childhood on the farm, and, 
looking back through the mist of years, the 
old life invested itself with many of the 
charms of a fairyland. We were ardent 
nature lovers anyhow, a happy circumstance 
that made the new life attractive from the 
beginning. 

Fortune favored us in our choice. The farm 
we selected was on the main highway lead- 
ing into the city, six miles out. Through 
the kind indulgence of a wealthy friend, I got 
a sufficient advance of money, by giving -an 
unsecured note, to pay down $500 on the pur- 
chase. The farm contained 100 acres, for 
which I paid $3000.- It was a bargain. The 
balance of $2500 I secured by a mortgage on 
the property, the money market at the time 
being easy enough to secure loans on very 
liberal terms. The land was poor. The soil 
had been half done to death by improper 

methods of tilling. But in 
five years I had paid off the 
mortgage debt, and was put- 
ting all of my annual profits 
I could spare into a syste- 
matic plan of fertilization 
and general upbuilding of 
the land. With the farm 
back of me as a sort of finan- 
cial reserve, I felt no fears 
for the future. ‘And thus 
matters stood when I went 
into politics. 

It required no extended 
investigation to learn that 

_ Carlan was not popular 
among the voters of the 
county. An unsavory odor 
clung about his name. It 
was generally hoped that he 
would be defeated. But on 
every hand I was warned of 
his arts as a politician, the 
subtile tricks of the old 
stager who knows how to 
play on the passions and 
prejudices of the people and 
turn them to his political 
advantage. Carlan was a 
past master in the art. 

The voting strength of the 
county was about 6000, some 
1800 of this number being 
cotton mill operatives. To 
my discomfiture, I soon 
found that the mill vote was 
lined up pretty solidly for my 
opponent. Through his prom- 
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inence in the secret orders that flourished in 
the mill districts and his advocacy of a divi- 
sion of the school funds between whites and 
blacks, according to the amount of taxes paid 
by each race, an issue that appealed with 
peculiar force to the ignorance and prejudices 
of this class of voters, Carlan could reason- 
ably count on holding a big block of votes 
intact. The battle ground thus shifted to the 
county seat, the small towns and the rural 
districts. 

With half his needed majority practically 
assured, I began to realize the size of the job 
before me—a job, by the way, that had proved 
too much for others who tried it. My oppo- 
nent was spending money freely. Of that 
I had no positive proof, but the effects were 
quite apparent in the character of many of 
his workers—colloquially termed ‘‘buzzards” 
—fellows of the baser sort who battened upon 
the pickings of the biennial elections and lived 
in clover while they lasted. 

The choice, it must be understood, was to 
be determined in the summer primary of the 
party, the nomination being equivalent to an 
election in November. To add to the danger 
threatening me, the party rules as to quali- 
fications for voting were exceedingly liberal, 
and what restrictions there were the man- 
agers enforced with shameful looseness. The 
inevitable result was that the floater came 
to the polls, ‘‘fixed’’ by all the whisky or 
beer he could drink or by money, and killed 
the vote of many a good man. 


Political Blackmail 


The campaign had not proceeded far before 
I got my bearings and obtained a fair insight 
into the intricacies of a certain kind of polit- 
ical blackmail. The parasites eternally on 
one’s trail provoked mingled amusement and 
disgust. There was the well-meaning but 
misguided church worker at every meeting, 
armed with her subscription list, which she 
thrust boldly under your nose. Refusal to 
give meant the loss of support by her hus- 
band—if she had one. Other forms of the 
gentle game of hold-up confronted the candi- 
date at every turn. The most common nui- 
sance was the striker, whose tactics were 
usually cut from the same cloth. He would 
heap his maudlin praise upon his victim, 
accompanied with vows of undying affection 
and support, and crown his noble effort with 
the request for a loan of 50 cents or a dollar. 
He looked on a quarter with as much disfavor 
as a Pullman porter. Many candidates, yield- 
ing to the moral cowardice common to their 
kind, always complied at the expense of their 
own self-respect. 

From the beginning, however, I pitched my 
canvass upon a high plane, both from choice 
and from policy, indorsing progressive ideas 
for the betterment of the schools and appeal- 
ing to the common business sense of the peo- 
ple to stand by me. The floater I cheerfully 
left to the tender mercies of my opponent. 

Never can I forget the night after the polls 
closed. I had joined the crowd in the court- 
house lobby, where the returns were coming 
in and being posted on a bulletin board. 
Slowly the figures mounted up, the lead con- 
stantly shifting from one of us to the other. 
It was nip and tuck to the end. It was 
intensely exciting. Public interest, it seemed, 
was centered almost wholly in this contest. It 
was well after midnight when the phone 
sounded its last call, bringing in the belated 
returns from Bobo and Hibbard’s Creek. | It 
took the last box, too, to decide the result. 
I won by just 36 votes out of a total of 6000. 

But the singular feature of it all was that 
the crowd looked upon me as a new Rich- 
mond in the field of politics; a piece of 
sincere flattery that appealed to the vain 
glory of the moment. I had accomplished 
the impossible. I had beaten Carlan, the boss. 

In assessments by the executive committee, 
newspaper cards, a small outlay for printed 
circulars and traveling expenses, the é&ampaign 
cost me a trifle over $50, certainly a modest 
enough sum considering the large constifu- 
ency I had to reach. My term of office began 
the first of the following January. I had 
enough time after the primary to gather my 
crops and find a suitable renter whom I could 


trust to carry out intelligently my scheme’ of 
improvements. 

My first month in office was given over 
entirely to clerical. work. There were 48 
school districts in the county, and more than 
100 separate and distinct schools, not count- 
ing the graded schools in the towns. The 
task of verifying the distribution of the funds, 
involving a mass of figures, endless calcula- 
tions, and statistics as to attendance, in itself 
kept me busy day and night for weeks. 

The county school system, permeated from 
center to circumference with the spirit of 
selfish politics, resembled nothing more 
strongly than a house put together without 
the use of nails. There was no cohesive 
power of efficiency to bind it into a solid unit, 
each part depending upon and strengthened 
by the others. 

Herein lay the secret of my friend’s differ- 
ences with Carlan. Backed by the support 
of the state superintendent, he was fighting 
for consolidation, the building up of strong 
central schools in the country districts, while 
the former superintendent had gracefully 
bowed to every popular breeze and estab- 
lished a multitude of one-room schoolhouses, 
mere educational makeshifts, to suit the false 
idea of convenience and’ economy held by the 
patrons. To the reforming of existing con- 
ditions I determined to devote my best 
thought and energy. And in the end I met 
with reasonable success. 

The first year of my official life, according 
to the frank estimate of the school board and 
citizens generally, was successful. True, I 
had inherited two or three bitter factional 


that my expenses had far exceeded my 
income. How much I could not tell until all 
outstanding personal accounts came in. When 
I told Emily of my fears, she laughed at the 
idea, and, after recovering from the first 
shock, I joined her heartily. Surely, the thing 
was impossible. 
[To Be Concluded Next Week.] 


VETCHES MAKE GOOD PASTURE 


Vetches are not very extensively grown in 
the United States, and they,are probably as 
little known as any of the leguminous farm 
crops. One reason perhaps is that they are 
more sensitive to climatic conditions than 
either cowpeas or soy beans. While filling 
practically the same place in the rotation, 
cowpeas and soy beans have, therefore, nat- 
urally become more widespread in their cul- 
tivation. The seed bed for vetch should be 
well pulverized and be in a firm and moist 
condition. It is well to seed this crop. broad- 
cast on fall plowing after having harrowed 
or disked the field several times during early 
spring to destroy weeds. If there is any 
danger of weeds seriously menacing the crop, 
it is advisable to sow unusually heavy, so that 
a thicker growth of vetch will smother down 
the weeds at the very start. 

Ordinarily, from four to six pecks or more 
per acre are sown, and this may be either 
broadcasted or drilled. The crop can also be 
seeded with clover, serving as a sort of nurse 
crop for the young clover plant, and fre- 
quently gives very good results in this way. 
Sown with clover it makes an especially desir- 
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Highly Attractive Jersey Bull Which Scored Honors in the Middle West 


This well-formed animal was regarded by breeders and judges as possessing great merit 
true to Jersey type and well worth the ribbons awarded at some of the big state fairs. 


fights among local trustees, but these I settled 
in short order on terms that I considered just 
and right to all parties. By the exercise of 
judgment, tact and firmness, I found that 
wrangles of this kind could be nipped in their 
incipiency, and I was not troubled a great 
deal on that score. 

On the credit side of my record, at the end 
of the first year, stood two districts that had 
accepted my recommendations. They agreed 
to a consolidation of the weaker schools and 
voted a special levy for increasing their effi- 
ciency. Considering the hard fight we made 
to carry these reforms in the face of long 
standing local prejudices, the victory was a 
notable one, indeed. In fact, the battle for 
a@ general revival of educational interests was 
more than half won in this first contest, and, 
while defeats alternated with victories after 
that, the net result of the continuous cam- 
paign of awakening was a steady march 
toward the complete overthrow .of old stand- 
ards and practices. On the other hand, 
some unpleasant facts came to the sur- 
face in striking this first annual © bal- 
ance.. The conclusion was forced on me 





- able sheep pasture, and is also a very excel- 
lent soiling crop. As a soil builder it is fully 
equal to cowpeas. On land adapted to it, it 
produces an extremely heavy growth of vines. 
These plowed under add enormous stores of 
humus and nitrogen to the soil. 

The sand vetch is smaller and more recum- 
bent than the common vetch, and has been 
tested but little in this country. It doubtless 
has a wide field of usefulness on some of 
the sandy areas of former forest regions 
where a quick-growing cover crop is neces- 
sary to prevent the soil blowing as well as 
to add humus. It, too, makes first-class graz- 
ing, particularly for sheep. 


Acidity in Marsh Soil develops commonly 
where lime carbonate is not brought in from 
surrounding higher land. This acidity does 
not interfere with the growth of crops pro- 
vided the soil is properly fertilized. 

Preserving can be done at any season. If 
fruit, vegetables and other food are not in 
season, why, one can always preserve the 
peace; and this is really worth while. 
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Small Water Power Plant 


On Stephen Loines’ place near Lake 
George is a seven-acre pond about 180 
feet above the lake, The outlet was @ 
small brook. In the summer of 1902 
Mr Loines builta dam across the out- 
let, raising the pond about 2 feet. He 
van a galvanized iron pipe line from 
the dam down the hillside and along 
the brook, It is 4 inches in diameter 
for a short distance, then reduced to 
Zincl.+s, and finally to 2 inches, and is 
about 1200 feet long in all, with a fail 
ef about 110 feet. A 24-inch water- 
wheel of the impulse type is installed 
im a small power house to which the 
pipe line runs. The waterwheel de- 
velops about three-horse power, and 
is belted to an iectric generator. 

According to D. R. Cooper of the 
New York state water supply commis- 
sion, this plant is utiltized for sawing 
frewood to supply the superintendent's 
cottage and the other buildings dur- 
ing the winter. ‘ 

A countershaft was erected on the 
wall in the power house, a building 7 
feet ty 10 feet in plan and about 8 
feet high. This shaft has three coun- 
ter pulleys, by means of which the 
speed of the waterwheel may be 
@oubled or trebled. For sawing fire- 
wood a leather belt is placed on one 
of the pulleys and run through asmall 
aperture in the side of the power 
house to the driving pulley of a circu- 
lar saw, which stands on a_ small 
porch at one end of the building. 

The superintendent states that by 
operating the saw continuously for 
eight hours it would be possible to saw 
12 cords of wood, which he estimates 
to be sufficient to supply his cottage, 
and such other of the buildings as 
need wood, for the entire winter. This 
illustrates very aptly the large amount 
of work that a small power is capable 
of doing in a short time. 





Rotation Hog Pasture 


Fr. FE. BONSTEEL, WARREN COUNTY, PA 


I believe all hog raisers will agree 
that the cheapest gains are made in 
summer with good pasturage to sup- 
plement the ration. At any rate our 
pigs make @ much better growth than 
those in the neighborhood that are 
kept penned or given only a small ex- 
ereise yard, I have not had any suc- 

pasturing hogs on meadows after 








haying or allowing them to clean grain 
fields, finding that the trouble and 
damage overbalance any gain. For 
three years I have been trying a per- 
manent rotation ‘pasture, and I will 
give my experience so far, hoping that 
it may help others to work out some- 
thing better. 

The arrangement of fields and shel- 
ters has proyed very satisfactory. The 
choice of crops will depend a great 
‘deal on location and climate and will 
require some experiment to determine 
the best for a locality and the exact 
time of sowing to insure the greatest 
yield of green feed at the desired time. 
The rotatiom given is the best for this 
section that IT have found thus far, but 
I am not entirely satisfied with it and 
reserve the right to change my mind. 
For instance, the rye and vetch which 
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Pasture Lots for Hogs 

I depend on for our first feed is ex- 
pensive aud uncertain, the rye having 
winterkilled ‘ badly two seasons and 
vetch seed being always high in price, 
yet I have not found a substitute. Al- 
falfa is not adapted to a short rotation 
in'small plots and crimson clover will 
not stand the winter as well. Winter 
wheat does not make the early growth 
that rye does with us and the pigs 
seem to relish it least of any grain. 

I am only raising pigs in a limited 
way for breeding purposes, rarely hav- 
ing over six brood sows at one time. 
Starting in a small way our first rota- 
tion experiment was on a small scale 
and because of the expense vf chang- 
ing fencing we have duplicated our 
first plot when necessary rather than 


change to one large one. The perma. 
nent fence is a substantial woven wire 
hog fence with sides 10 and 18 rods 
long, inclosing about 1% acres. Along 
One long side is a lane or runway a 
rod wide, giving access to the rotation 
fields, and at one end is the shelter and 
feed house. The remainder of the in- 
closure is divided into six fields each 
9 rods long and 3 wide, with a 16-foot 
panel gate opening on the lane. These 
subdivisions are all of board panels 
and are removable, being set without 
posts, so that several plots may be 
fitted at one time, 

In one corner of the first plot a 
summer farrowing pen is_ located 
which occupies a space 3 rods, by 2 
rods, and is supplied with an A house, 
Late summer and early fall litters are 
kept here till weaned, when the sec- 
ond crops on plots one and two are 
ready for them, and by that time the 
surplus from the spring litters has 
been disposed of. 

It would be impossible’ for me to 
state just how many pigs can be e@ar- 
ried on one of these acre pastures. I 
combine two or three litters when 
weaned and start them on the rye and 
vetch on plot one about May 15, I 
succeed in raising about 10 pigs to a 
litter and some are sold at from five 
to eight weeks old, so the combined lit. 
ters on pasture will average from 15 
to 20, and that number is gradually 
reduced by sale. In this way five or 
six good sized shotes get the benefit of 
the crops on plots five and six. The 
spring litters get the surplus skim- 
milk and buttermilk until it is needed 
by the fall litters, 

Corn is used as a second crop on 
plot one, sown the first week in June, 
The early oats and peas on plot two 
are followed by either buckwheat, mil- 
let or rape. The first crops are taken 
off cleanly that plowing is never 
necessary for the second sowings. We 
do not want to prevent the pigs from 
rooting. Plots three, four and five are 
sown to late oats and peas, and corn 
and soy beans. No second crop is at- 
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tempted on these, but any surplus 
seeds left from the general fields are 
mixed and broadcasted over them 
while the barley and rape on plot six 
is being fed, then the entire field ex- 
cept plot one which has to be fall 
sown is thrown open to be gleaned of 
all chance of growth. These plots 
are increasing in fertility and 
weeds are a rarity. In case of a very 
heavy growth on one plot, part of it is 
cut and thrown into the one being 
pastured, 

I believe these rotation pastures are 
one of the greatest items in successful 
pig raising, and pay big for the small 
amount of labor needed after the 
fences are made, They have an edu- 
cational value too, and serve as a sort 
of private experiment station. 





Ease of Lubrication Important 
A. E. POTTER 


The principal parts of a gas engine 
to be lubricated, in order of their im- 
portance, are as follows: Cylinder, 
piston and rings, crank pin, mist pin, 
main bearings, cam shaft bearings 
(if the engine is four-stroke cycle) 
and the outside reciprocating and ro- 
tating parts. 

These may all be easily lubricated 
or relatively hard to reach with lu- 
bricant, depending largely upon the 
design, type, construction and size for 
what purpose used, and the care or- 
dinarily received at the hands of the 
operator. 

There is probably no simpler and 
easier gas engine to efficiently lubri- 
cate than the little horizontal four- 
stroke cycle, thousands of which are 
being manufactured and sold an- 
nualy. Their use is extended to in- 
clude almost every conceivable pur- 
pose, under good, bad and indifferent 
conditions, more often of abuse than 
use, 

In these engines every part is 
easily get-at-able, and if the sight 
feed oil cups are kept filled with good, 
clean oil that will flow freely, little or 
no trouble may be feared from faulty 
lubrication. If trouble should begin 
to develop, for instance, a suspicious 
heating of crank or wrist pin bear- 
ings, or of the main or cam shaft 
bearings, or the piston should start to 
squeak, it is a simple matter to pre- 
scribe and administer an extra dose of 
oil and effectually squelch the cause 
of the incipient trouble. 








D TALKS 
ON THE FARM 
“Best Milk Not Bought 


I was talking with a leading dairy- 
man the other day. He makes clean 
milk—the best in the world, He spares 
no expense in securing high-grade, 
clean, absolutely pure milk, and he is 
proud of his achievement. He has a 
right to be. But I was astonished when 
he said that he made more than the 
big city of New York would use. He 
has tried hard to extend his market, 
but there’s no use. People won’t buy 
any more. I am going to tell about 
this some day, but just now I will 
limit my lines to the thought ‘that 
came over me as I listened to what 
he said as he described his immacu- 
late methods. 

Thai thought was this: How shall 
we square the demand of health au- 
thorities with the practical] problem of 
making sales? At present it seems 
impossible, Here is a milk absolutely 
as perfect as it is possible to make it; 
and taken in the quantity now called 
for the returns in sales are below the 

-eost of production? If people won't 
buy the best milk and pay enough to 
discharge its cost are not our health 
authorities going too fast? If this is 
s0, and it certainly seems to be in this 
ingtance, are not health authorities 
méving along academic lines rather 
than practical ones? If they are, they 
will in the end surely defeat their 
purpose. 

The fact is, there is much bad milk 
made: but not nearly so much as our 
alarmists believe. And this bad milk 
is as frequently caused by ignorance 
ac to its care in the city as by ignor- 
ance as to its production in the coun- 
try. Personally, I believe in good, clean 
milk, but I believe in consistency 

‘also, If high-grade milk is wanted, 
“then let the price be commensurate 
with the cost. But you can’t make 
clean milk at 2 to 3 cents a quart any 


more than you can get $5 or $6 shoes 
for — Indeed, here is the 
n want a 5 and 
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6-cent product for 2 or 3 cents. 





They 
don’t expect the storekeepers to sell 
shoes or hats or coats all at the same 
pfice. They recognize grades, and buy 
accordingly. It should be so with milk, 
eggs, fruit and other farm products. 
It makes me hot under the collar to 
see these constant efforts to press 
down on farmers increasing heavy 
burdens in the production of milk and 
other farm things, with no desire on 
the part of city consumers to co-oper. 
ate with reasonable prices for a better 
article. Do you blame farmers for re. 
senting their encroachments? I don’t 
a bit. Yet, these same people who 
want cleaner milk but who refuse to 
pay enough to give the producer a liv- 
ing wage, never hesitate at all to boost 
the prices of what they make, and 
they never complain at all about the 
cost of their luxuries—they simply in. 
sist on getting “pure products from 
farmers and then either growl or re- 
fuse to pay a fair and just price when 
prepared for them. Oh! -there will 
come a day! And then farmers will 
get together, they will organize and 
they will not only insist on getting full 
value for what they have for sale, but 
they will get it—or the other fellow 
will do without it, which means in a 
week’s time he’ll be down on his knees 
begging the farmer to supply him at 
any price. ‘Yes, friends, organizations 
some of these days will lift the bur- 
dens off the dairymen’s shoulders. 
Perhaps many are waiting for the 
sores to develop and the yoke to be- 
come unbearable before they will act. 
Are you?—[C. W. B. 





Right Time to Cut Tobacco 


DANIEL V. DAVIS, DAVIE COUNTY, N C 


Forty-six years ago I began grow- 
ing tobacco. A few years later I de- 
cided, or rather discovered, that there 
were certain times better than others 
for cutting and curing tobacco in 
order for it to havé a heavy body 
when cured, Tobacco has a sap just 
asa tree. Tt also has at intervals an 
Oily substance which is its natural 
possession. This ofl and sap come 
and go, first one and then the other, 
during the life of a tobacco stalk. 
Water and eil will not mix, and when 


the sap (water) rises in tobacco it 
runs the oil out through the pores of 
the leaf to the surface and that is 
why tobacco is so gummy at times. 

Cut tobacco in such a state and it 
is practicaly worthless, It has nothing 
in it but sap, and when that is dried 
out that which is left is only chaff. 
It will give trouble in curing, will 
sweat and turn black in the barn. 
3ut cut tobacco when it is full of oil 
and it works nicely, yellows up, and 
cures yellow, will be heavy, and have 
a good body. In other words, it will 
be oily and waxy. Farmers have ex- 
perienced cutting one week and have 
excellent luck, and then cut again off 
the same piece of ground and have 
altogether different luck because the 
first cutting was on a good date and 
the last one on a sorry date. 


Poison for Rats—Get suitable shal- 
low boxes, say 8 inches deep, 8 or 10 
inches wide and about 14 inches long. 
Have a cover that can be hooked 
down: At either end make holes near 
the top large enough to admit the 
rats. Now, half fill the box with 
ground oats or other feed stuff with 
which has been mixed a sufficient quan- 
tity of good commercial arsenic. The 
bait used should be such as will not 
readily spoil if uneaten within a 
month, The boxes may now be 
Placed anywhere frequented by rats. 
In the fall they may be put on the 
floor of corncribs, on barn floors and 
on the foundation of stacks. They 
can then be covered with hay or grain. 
These “traps” are self-setting and will 
keep the premises reasonably free of 
rats and mice, with no danger to do- 
mestic animals. 








What Paint for Silos—B. Tefft, New 
York: Can anyone tell me anything 
about the creosote and crude petro- 
leum paint that some are using on 
silos? Is it a good paint to use on 
them and also how would it work to 
apply to barns and other buildings. 
I have been told it was a splendid 
preservative of wood and an excel- 
lent thing for silos. I wish to paint 
mine very soon and would like to be 
sure what is the best paint for silo 
as well as another building, cost, 
durability considered. 





Late Chicks a 


Cc. B, BROWNING, CHASE COUNTY, KAN 

Last year I took off a large hatch of 
Plymouth Rock chicks the latter part 
of August. These were provided with 
quarters remote from the henhouses to 
protect them from lice. As I had quite 
a number of sitting hens I did not use 
the brooder, but separated the chicks 
into lots of 20, with one hen to each 
coop. These were confined to small 
runs during stormy weather and given 
plenty of litter in which to scratch. 
Two or three times a day a small 
quantity of millet seed was scattered 
through this litter to encourage exer- 
cise, but on bright, sunshiny days the 
chicks were given free range. 

Their principal diet while very small 
consisted of curd cheese, millet and 
whole wheat, chopped onions, lettuce 
or any other green food ~available, 
with an occasional feed of fresh meat 
or crushed green bone. After they 
were a month old, whole kafir corn 
entered largely into their dietary, and 
they were fed liberally on this grain 
until marketed, 

They were so!d during Janury and 
February at the best prices ever re- 
ceived on our farm for young poultry 
of frying size. One trial of raising 
August hatched chicks will probably 
pay if only for use on the home table, 
but there is always a good market for 
chicks of frying size from January 
vntil March or April. These were 
easily reared, grew rapidly and were 
no more trouble than ‘early spring 
hatched chicks. 


Swallowed Her False Teeth—Just 
after eating her breakfast Mrs Biddy 
Hen swallowed several false teeth 
which she picked out of her well- 
filled grit box. . She is using them te 
grind up material for egg and meat 
production. ; 
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Mutton Sheep the Kind 


H. L. WARDWELL, OTSEGO COUNTY, N Y¥ 

If our breeders throughout the coun. 
try would be careful in selecting some 
one breed of sheep to raise and would 


continually buy rams of this breed to 
cross with their flocks, they would be 
surprised at the difference in quality 
it would make in their sheep. This 
method of breeding would bring a 


for the lambs and 
better and be worth 


higher net return 
the wool would be 


more. Last year I sold my wool for 
32 cents, this year for 25 cents, the 
difference in price being caused by the 
agitation in regard to the tariff on 
wool, 

The Shropshire is undoubtedly the 
best wdol and mutton sheep, in my 
opinion, of any of the breeds. They 
are hardy, good mothers, generally 
produce twins; and a good flock shoula 
have at least 150% in lambs. The 
lambs mature early and are in great 
demand by the butchers 

A good Shropshire flock should aver- 
age nine to 10 pounds of wool. With 
the population of the country growing 
so fast, we are bound to have a high 
price for mutton, and there are few 
farmers in New England or New 


York or other eastern states who can. 
not keep 25 to 30 ewes without extra 
cost, which would be of great benefit 


to them and also to their land in 
cleaning up the weeds, etc. 

When I first bought this farm I 
only cut 75 loads of hay, now I cut 
over 300. It has always been heavily 


stocked with sheep, and ve think this 






The mangers should ,»be cleaned out 
at least once a day and a fresh sup- 
ply provided. 


- (he Best Grains for Calves 


The calves should also have plenty 
of wheat bnan and oats just as soon 
as they will eat grain. The best time 
to feed this is right after they have 
had their milk. They will learn to 
eat sooner if given at this time. I 
like oats best, but ofttimes calves will 
learn to eat bran sooner than oats. 
They are given.oats or bran until a 
year old and often longer. We feed 
the oats unground. 

So much for the feeding of the calf. 
Now as to the care. The calf should 
be born in a clean, dry, well bedded 
box stall, and this should be kept 
clean and dry and well bedded. This 
stall should also be well ventilated 
and well lighted. I like to keep them 
in separate stalls until they are five 
or six weeks old. Then several of 
them may be placed in a large stall 
and stanchioned for 15 or 20 minutes 
at a time for feeding milk and grain. 


This makes it impossible for them 
to suck one another’s ears, which is 
a very 


objectionable practice. 


When the Sow Should Farrow 


A. L. SWAGGERT 








In raising cheap pork, the grower 
must first be fit for the business. 
Good fences for the farrowing pens 
for the sows are necessary. March is 
a good time for the sows to farrow. 
At three weeks cld the pigs will be- 

















Four Ram Lambs by Same Sire 


This splendid quartet of Shropshires won at last International, and 
first also at the Ohio, Indiana, New York, Vermont and Virginia state fairs 


this year. 


is one reason why its fertility has in- 
creased so much. A great many people 
say that on account of diseases and on 
account of stray dogs killing their 
sheep they are not able to keep them. 
By: using a medicated salt, and by 
dipping, our flocks are in wonderful 
health and we have never been both- 
ered with worms or oh regen: although 
the farm is, as you might say, sheeped 
to death. As for dogs, we ‘simply kill 
all the stray dogs that come on this 
place and have not been troubled. 





Develop Dairy Calf Carefully 


M. L. WELLES 


From the calves of today the dairy 
cows of tomorrow must come, conse- 
quently these calves must be treated 


80 as to develop to the highest point 


their dairy qualities. In order to do 
this, the young dairy calf must be 
fed with a great deal of caré. In my 
Own practice, we let the calf suck 


the cow for its first meal. Thereafter 


we feed from a pail an amount of 
milk depending upon the size of the 
calf and its inclination to drink. I 
always weigh the milk given the calf, 
so that I know just what it is get- 
ting. I then plan to feed very regu- 


larly night and morning. 
The first three or four weeks I give 
whole milk, often diluting it with hot 


water about one-third to prevent 
scouring. Then I gradually put the 
calf on skim milk. If it does well 


it may be receiving nothing but skim 
milk when six or seven weeks old. If 


we have plenty of this I con- 
tinue feeding the calf skim milk 
until it is at least a year old. 
After the calf is six months old she 
will be receiving 20 to 25 pounds a 
day, but seldom more than that. The 
milk should always be 


warm when 
fed. - 

Just as soon as they will eat I give 
my young calves the second crop of 
clover hay. I keep it before them 
and let them eat as much as they 
want. I feed the second crop of clo- 
ver hay because this is finer and they 
eat it much better than the first crop, 


They belong to Henry L. 





Wardwell of Otsego county, N Y. 


gin to eat some grain. Fr..ed them 
where the sow cannot get to their 
feed. Rolled wheat and' barley makes 
an excellent grain ration. Night weeks 
is the time for weaning the little fel- 
lows. Remove the mother and turn 
the pigs on the alfalfa or barley pas- 
ture, with about half a pound of 
rolled wheat per head. They will do 
well on that until the wheat is har- 


vested. Then turn them in on the 
stubble, 

Three acres will feed a pig for 
three months. When the pigs are 


eight months old feed all the rolled 
wheat the hogs can cat, and at the 
end of 30 days they will weigh some- 
thing like 200 pounds. The sow is 
bred again and will farrow September 
6, and you have another bunch f 
pigs weaned and ready to go to feed- 
ing for the June market. 


Salt Pork—R. C. of Pennsylvania 
asks for a recipe for packing pork in 
salt. The following recipe is taken 
from the Farm and Home Cook Book, 
published by the Orange Judd com- 
pany. Hang the pork over night in a 
cool place. Cut the sides into strips 
crosswise. Cover the bottom of a per- 
fectly clean barrel with clean, coarse 
salt, and then pack in the strips of 
pork closely, edgewise, with the rind 
next to the barrel. Then fill the crev- 
ices in between with salt, and cover 
the top of the layer with salt, and pro- 
ceed in this way until the pork is all 
in, or the barrel is filled. Make a 
strong brine of salt and cold water, 
using so much salt that the water will 
not dissolve any more—it should be 
strong enough to float an egg. Boil 
and skim this brine, and then pour it 
into the barrel over the pork, while 
boiling hot. Cover the pork with a 
round, hard piece of board, a little 
smaller than the barrel head, put a 
clean stone on it, heavy enough to 
keep it down under the brine, then 
cover the barrel and set away in a 
cool, dry place. If at any time the 
brine should froth or Inok red, it 
should be turned out, scalded and 
skimmed, and then poured over the 
meat again scalding hot. Never put 
cold brine on old pork. When wanted 
for use freshen the pork by letting it 
stand in warm water on the back of 
the stove about half an hour. 
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John M. Porterfield, 
Martinsburg, W. Va. 
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fit no other can pay. 





Hon. Jno. W. Sperow, 
Martinsburg, W. Va. 
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Seven Farms 
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Tubular Cream Separators 


and is making money. 
no. W. Sperow, reti 

dairyman, member of legislature, whose wife 
was formerly Miss Porterfield. Like the most 
successful dairymen everywhere, 


They will use no other make, 
cause Dairy Tubulars contain no disks, have 
twice the skimming force of other separators, 
skim faster and twice as clean, and pay a pro- 


When whole families cast their solid vote 
for Tubulars, you will wisely do the same. 


Want a free trial? Want to exch 





Porterfield brothers. 
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Separators 
It is all be» 
Geo. A. Porterfield, 
Hedgesville, W. Va. 





one that bet- 
ter? Them ack for 
Catalog No.0 and get 
quick, courteous atten- 


your pr t separator in part payment for 
THE SHARPLES SEPARATOR CO. 
WEST CHESTER, PA. Branches: Chicago, Hl. 
San Francisco, Cal.; Portiand, Ore.; Dallas, Tex. 
Toronto,Can.; Winnipeg,Can. Agencies Everywhere 
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Only One Way To Beat 
A Parsons “Low-Down” Wagon 
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That is another Parsons “Low-Down” W. 
owned by a better Hustler. 
THE PARSONS WAGON CO., Box 503, Earlville, N. Y. 
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World’s Clearing House of 
Rural Literature 


Nearly half a century ago our Book Depart- 
ment published its first rural book. Now it is 
the largest rural book publishing house in the 
world. Its book list embraces every department 
of farm interest, and since the authors are recog- 
nized specialists in their respective lines, the 
books are acknowledged as standards, both by 
Practical men and eminent agricultural educators 
in all English speaking countries. 


We have just issued a new and 
illustrated catalog, . 
taining detailed descriptions of upward of 500 
of the most practical and modern books on agri- 
culture. Thig catalog is as essential to the - 
ern farmer's library as any other work of refer+ 
ence and will be sent to all applying for it.- 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 
315 Fourth Avenue New York, N. ¥. 
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Farm Crops 


By Charles William Burkett 
Editor American Agriculturist 


crops; containing 
brief and 

advice on the seed- 
ing, cultivating, 
handling and 
vesting of 

crops and the man- 
agement of lands 
for the largest re- 
turns. This is a 
book that is differ- 
ent. _ it is writ- 
ten, pi pray 
dink out on every e. It see 

crop growers, not through dry yrhed.— 
by mere technical terms, but through sug- 
gestive descriptions of the work of the 
men who raise big crops. Applicable alike 
to the farmer with many acres and the 
one with but few. 


HANDSOMELY BOUND [IN CLOTH 


Thig book contains 288 pages, is 
vellum cloth, library 





half -tone inserts on heavy coated paper. It 

with, a subscription—not sold—and this edition was 
prepared especially for our subscribers. It surpassem 
anything that has ever mn put out in connection with 
a subscription offer, and is a cred. to any library. 
The Forend edition sells for $1.50. 


Given Upon Request to Any Subscriber 


who sends $1.00 in payment for his subscription te 

this journal for the coming year. N 

may have the hook on the same terms. When 

efi bo cocaptel, ne othe Sat ot ae 
except upon payment of additional 
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ire ° A . It * t 
315 Fourth Ave. New York, N.Y. 
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Sume of the county and district fairs 
will start this month. The state fairs 
begin the latter part of 
August. From all that 
can be determined, 
these expositions give 
promise of being as large and val- 
uable as usual. There may be some 
places where shortage of crops will 
result in a smaller exhibit of farm 
products than common, but this will 
probably not be perceptible. Fairs 
ought to be of unusual value this year 
in demonstrating what can be grown 
in seasons like the present. If, for 
example, New York can show good ex- 
hibits of grains, grasses, vegetables 
and fruits, it is a safe conclusion that 
the soil is rich and farmers up-to-date 
in their methods. Fortunately this 
year pastures are fine and farm ani- 
mals are in first-class condition. There 
ought to be an immense showing in 
these departments. Farm machinery 
will be shown largely as usual, and in 
fact every part of the fair will be full 
of interest. The strictly educational 
features such as boys’ schools, domes- 
tic science course for girls, schools for 
farmers’ institute workers, meetings of 
various live stock and general agricul- 
tural organizations wil! probably be 
given more attention than ever before. 
It has become popular to have meet- 
ings of this kind at state fairs, and 
most of the institutions now have 
buildings readily available for this 
purpose. No one can estimate the 
immense value of fairs to ny state or 
any community. They deserve sup- 
port. Will you give it? 


Fair Season 
Approaching 





In the United 
dates back to 1883. 


States the telephone 
Of course, tele- 
phones were 
used prior to 
that, but it was 
not until then 
that they became a commercial prop- 
osition. Since then the use of the tel- 
ephone has advanced almost beyond 
Delief. In 1911 there were 14,500,000- 
000 telephone conversations in the 
United States, as against 22,000,000,000 
for the whole world, In other words, 
68% of the telephone conversations 
were in the United States. We are liv- 
ing in such a progressive age that 
real marvelous developments take 
place with little or no comment: at 
any rate, they excite but small atten- 
tion. No one can estimate the part 
the telephone serves in carrying on 
the world’s business, to say nothing of 
contributing to its pleasure. It is safe 
to say, however, that without the tele- 
Phone the increase in industrial tines 
would have been absolutely out of the 


Marvelous Telephone 
Growth 





question. To the readers of American 
Agriculturist, of course, the particu- 
lar phase which appeals to them is its 
wide ase in the country. Rural tele- 
phones have really made over many 
country communities. The increase in 
the use of the telephone is practically 
eight times as great as the increase in 
the use of the telegrarh. 
many farm homes have any 
against fire, except insur- 
ance, which is of 
value only when 
damage is done from 
fire or tornadoes? 
We thoroughly believe in insurance at 
that; but why not have a fire extin- 
guisher in some convenient place to 
cut out any blaze that may start? 
These are quite common in the city 
where adequate fire protection is at 
hand, On the farm it is hardly given 
a thought, In many cases not even a 
ladder or bucket for carrying water 
is kept with a view to using it for any 
outbreaking of fire. Many times the 
overtipping of the library lamp has re- 
sulted in the loss of many dollars, 
which a little precaution by the plac- 
ing of the fire extinguisher could have 
prevented. Caves and cellars are often 
rendezvouses during 
These may also serve 
lars for storing vegetables and milk. 
We have mentioned only two of the 
many conveniences or necessities that 
would give much service in the time of 
need. Have you this protection? 
Weedy meadows, especially where 
the ground has not been reseeded for 
some time, are alto- 
gether too prevalent. 
Reports from our 
special crop corre- 
spondents in hay territory have with- 
in the past fortnight furnished much 
testimony of this kind, They complain 
of sorrel, daisies, dock and other 
“tares” as the scriptures might call 
them, all tending to decrease the 
value of the cured hay. With prices 
for choice stock $25 to $30 a ton, 
and that is the way the market for 
old hay went out, isn’t it worth while 
for farmers to study to rid these 
meadows of pernicious weeds? 





How 
protection 


Protecting 
Farm Buildings 


necessary 


nadoes. as cel- 





Banish Weeds 
in Meadows 


in such sizzling hct we 
steers clear of polit 
cept the politici: 
They certainly have 
their hands full be. 
tween now and the first 
of November and are to be commiser-. 
ated. Now for real and delightful re- 
lief from the fervent political pages 
of the daily press, turn to our story 
in this number and read that whole- 
some true-to-life sketch, The Political 
Bug. It might have happened in any 
of a thousand neighborhoods, and 
something very much akin to it has 
happened in untold numbers of in- 
stances. True it is, there must be 
popular government in nation, state 
and township, and this means there 
must be officials; but isn’t it best, or- 
dinarily, to let the other fellow strive 
for such political preferment? Author 
Sherard gives you his view of it. 

is one of the best and at the 
time one of the most neglected 
of our standard crops use. 
ful for furnishing autumn 
pasturage. If sown in mid- 
summer either in the corn 
or stubble fields or on fall plowing a 
little later, it will make every use of 
whatever advantages the season offers 
for producing a _ thrifty, succulent 
growth of nutritious forage. The 
cheapness of the seed, as compared 
with cowpeas for instance, commends 
it as a fall pasturage. It will make a 
good growth even on light soil and 
will protect such formations from the 
damage and loss so often experienced 
from heavy fall winds. If it gets a 
reasonably good start it will furnish 
much good pasture for all kinds of live 
stock until covered with snow and will 
furnish about the first grazing avail- 
able next spring. After this, frequently 
a good grain crop can be cut. But if 
this is not desired a valuable green 
manure is supplied when the rye is 
turned under. Its hardiness commends 
it to the rigorous conditions of north- 
ern latitudes and it has frequently 
proved its value in the dry belt where 
alfalfa, clover and other grazing crops 
are not available. In the absence of 
any permanent hog pasture, sow some 
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ex- 


Yes, 
every body ics 
ins. 

The 
Political Bug 





Rye 
Same 


tye for 
Pasturage 


tor-. 


rye late in summer. No crop will fur- 
nish better returns under less favor- 
able conditions. 





Plans are being considered to estab. 
lish horse breeding stations in New 
York state. This is 
well. New York 
farmers have an op. 
portunity here that 
will bring splendid returns at a mini- 
mum of labor and expense. Why 
should the east be forever dependent 
on the west for horses? Not only are 
vast numbers bought annually for our 
cities and towns, for military and road 
work, but for farm work also. Horses 
can be raised more cheaply than 
bought. This is experience everywhere. 
To start this movement let the state 
secure good stallions and install them 
on the many farms and state institu- 
tions owned by the state where they 
will be of service to all who desire. 
New Jersey was a pioneer in this di- 
rection, and the results have been 
worth while already, New York should 
act at once. 


Horse Breeding 
in New York 





Co-operation has the keynote 

of most of the rural advancement 
that has been 

Local Improvement so marked in 
Clubs the last decade. 

The people are 
together in an 


been 


learning how to get 
effective way for the promotion of a 
definite object. Automobile clubs in 
small towns have been effective for 
securing better road and bridge con- 
ditions merely by intelligent co-opera- 
tion with the farmers and landown- 
ers of the surrounding community. 
The numerous farmers who own 
automobiles have quite naturally 
joined with these village associations; 
result, more practical read work is 
being done every year from local ini- 
tiative. The development of neighbor- 
hood social centers and neighborhood 
lubs both among farm men and farm 
women have in many notable in- 
secured important and per- 
improvements for the whole 
ommunity. The centralized country 
high school is frequently becoming 
a neighborhood center for meetings 
of all kinds and from these local 
civic centers movements have been 
inaugurated and directed which have 
had township-wide and county-wide 
influence for betterment. Generally, 
the less formal and binding the form 
of the organization the more satis- 
factory are its workings. The mere 
fact of getting together for an ex- 
change of ideas and for mutual en- 
joyment and betterment is a _ vital 
factor. The neighborhood club un- 
der whatever name it may exist is 
fulfilling a long-felt need in neigh- 
borhood affairs and will prove a de- 
sirable influence in any rural com- 
munity. 


Stances 
manent 


+ 


Commission men are 
auction system of selling 





decrying the 
farm prod- 
ucts. How hu. 
Rival man they are! 
Marketing Systems They say it will 
ruin the market. 
Doubtless, but whose? One doesn’t 
require a telescope to see it looks like 
theirs. The fact is they are afraid of 
the new method, But why play the 
coward? If their system is conducted 
honestly and is giving its patrons bet- 
ter service and returns than the auc- 
tion system can or does it will stand. 
If it does not, the sooner it is off the 
map the better. Just as certainly the 
auction system will have to stand on 
its own feet or fall because its ankles 
are weak. But its weakness isn’t con- 
spicuous as yet. It is growing like a 
young giant. Buyers and shippers both 
like it because it fills their pockets. 
Dishonesty doesn’t stand a ghost of a 
show with it. No wonder commission 
men tremble in their shoes, Honest 
ones who treat their patrons well are 
not likely to suffer seriously because 
of the confidence they already enjoy, 
but the other fellows, well, if the auc- 
tion system continues to make friends 
the bailiff will have commission houses 
to burn, 

Teaches Chicks to Roost—Half- 
stown chicks are too often not taught 
to roost. They crowd each other -in 
the hrood coops, get crooked breasts 
and many are smothered. I begin to 
teach them as soon as the hen leaves 
them. s E, 





Cultivate and Spray Potatoes 


Few farmers realize how thorough 
cultivation will increase potato yield. 
In Aroostook, Me, they tell about the 
man who cultivated his potatoes 14 
times, and secured 140 barrels to the 
acre. A neighbor cultivated his twice 
and secured 70 barrels to the acre 
The New York station says the aver- 
age yield in that state is not more than 
half what it would be if better meth- 
ods were followed. ‘Low yield is not 
due, as a rule, to poverty of soil, be- 
cause all soils of ordinary fertility 
contain sufficient potential plant food 
to produce abundant crops. On a-soil 
well supplied with humus, the mois- 
ture may be conserved even through a 
severe drouth, and a fair crop of po- 
tatoes produced. The great impor- 
tance of thorough tillage has been 
clearly brought out in all the experi- 
ments. However, intensive tillage may 
be overdone. During a drouth only so 
much tillage is necessary as will keep 
the surface mulch loose and thorough- 
ly dry. The drier the surface layer 
cf soil, the mere slowly will moisture 
be absorbed by it from the layers of 
the subsurface soil,” 

What the farmer is up against is to 
know when to cultivate and when to 
Stay out of the field. The Nebraska 
station seems to sum the situation up 
well wheneit says: “From all our tests 
we conclude that proper tillage is one 
of the most important parts of potato 
growing. A little labor in the way of 
one or two extra cultivations at -criti- 
cal times pays big wages in the in- 
creased value of the crop. 

“The essential thing to remember is 
to stir the surface soil as soon as prac- 
icable after each rain, and as often be- 
tween rains as is necessary to keep 
the weeds from starting. Further till- 
age is usually a waste of time, even 
if it does not result in positive injury 
to the crop.” 

Textbooks and experiment stations 
have little to say about the cultivation 
of potatoes when in bloom, There is 
a well-rooted conviction among farm- 
ers that to cultivate them then is dis- 
astrous, The little data available from 
authoritative sources admit that this 
period is critical with potatoes, since 
they are in the process of _ setting. 
However, the only caution given is not 
to till so deeply as to cut off feeding 
roots, since that will check the growth 
of the plant and materially affect the 
*‘set.’’ Keeping the weeds out and 
maintaining a light dust mulch of 2 to 
8 inches in depth appear to be the 
best guide for growers in a dry 
season, 

The Nebraska station found yields of 
112 pounds per row for medium tilled 
potatves, 165 pounds for thoroughly 
tilled, and 158 pounds per row for very 
thoroughly tilled. The three extra cul- 
tivations given the latter group gave 
no corresponding return. It is pos- 
sible that cutting off feeding roots at 
this point was what worked the mis- 
ciief, 

Do Not Omit Spraying 


important as 
performed 


Spraying is quite as 
cultivation, and must be 
even more religiously. The blight, 
both early and late, is a thing to 
avoid. Nothing is better than regula- 
tion bordeaux made at the rate of 10 
pounds copper sulphate to 13 pounds 
lime and 100 gallons water. Arsenate 
of lead or paris green can easily be 
added when necessary to kill the bugs. 
The many experiments at different 
stations are unanimous in showing the 
decisive value of keeping potatoes 
sprayed. 

The rule is to maintain a thin film 
of bordeaux on the leaves, so that the 
fungous spores do not gain admittance 
to the cells of the leaves if they 
should drop thereon, As well. known, 
blight results from the growth of a 
small thread-like fungous which pene. 
trates the tissues of the leaves, kills 
them and lives on the contents. Every 
blighting leaf produces thousands of 
these spores, which are ready to go on 
and spread the contagion. See that 
the spray goes on in a thin mist. Be- 
gin to spray when tops are 6 to 8 
inches high, and spray every 10 days 
until dug, if you wish to be sure that 
blight does not get a foothold. The 
rule in Maine is to spray the vines just 
as long as they are green. Growers 
are not afraid of injuring the tops by 
driving through them, 
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Packing Peaches Honestly Pays 


*J, H. HALE, GEORGIA 





The old-time way of putting every- 
thing and anything in the package that 
we could get off the tree without adver- 
tising the name of the peach has gone 


by. I regret to say there are people 
who don’t properly grade their 
peaches. Some, I am afraid, haven’t 


got the real gospel of horticulture in 
their hearts, but the men who are 
making money today in the markets 
are the ones who bring their peaches 


to market properly arranged. The 
fruit is picked into baskets, the 
peaches graded by hand into proper 


sizes and quality and packed in the 
different packages in which they are 
to go to market, honestly packed from 
bottom to top, so the customer knows 
what he is getting. 

Peaches in any quantity 
never unnailed because, on the out- 
side of that package, there appears 
the brand of some grower that means 
honest packing. The buyer, perhaps, 
opens a package or two to see the 
quality of the fruit, but, so far as look. 
ing over it is concerned, the label on 
the package guarantees the goods, 

So far as I know, I was the first 
man in America to grow peaches 
earefully and pack them honestly from 
top to bottom of the package. Now, 
don’t think I am bragging of my hon- 
esty. I wanted the money. There was 
a tremendous mortgage on the farm, 
and we had to get money to pay that 
mortgage and to live, and it seemed 
the only way to do that was to grow 
fruit the best we could and then pack 
it honestly to make it all the way 
through every package just the same, 
and then guarantee it, and then tell 
the person who was going to buy it 
that we would make him pay for that 
guarantee. 

In those days labels cost me 42 cents 


are now 


a thousand, and I sold them for 50 
cents apiece. That is, they were on 
packages that were honestly packed 


from bottom to top. The public was 
willing to pay that much more for the 
fruit. Whenever you put inferior fruit 
of any kind in the middle or bottom 
of a package, just understand it now 
and forever, you paid for the in- 


get 


ferior fruit, and you give the good 
fruit away. 
You can’t fool the public. People 


buy on the inferior fruits in the pack- 
age, and the only one you fool is. your- 
self. You rob yourself every time. 
There is no question in my mind about 
it. The only way to make business of 
any kind really and truly and lastingly 
profitable is to do the very best you 
know how from bottom to top, and 
then ask the pecple to pay for it, and 
they will, ordinarily, with 2 good per- 
centage of profit. 


—o 


Smaller Grape Crops in Sight 


A. M. LOOMIS, CHAUTAUQUA COUNTY, N Y¥ 








Falling off in new planting of grapes 
in the Chautauqua grape belt is noted 


this year, and an increase in setting 
of apples, peaches, cherries and 
prunes, as well as large plantings of 


cherries, gooseberries and raspberries. 
This is natural, Last year grape prices 


were low, indicating to many that 
larger acreage here and in Michigan, 
while warranted in years of small 
yields, would be almost certainly fol- 


lowed by ruinously low prices if the 
crops were large. Farmers know more 
about handling orchard trees and fruits 
throughout this section than previous- 
ly. Local markets also have increased. 
Farmers are getting away from de- 
pendence upon the grape as the sole 
money crop of the section. 

Grapes suffered heavy winterkill- 
ing. The Niagara suffered most se- 
verely. This affects only a small per- 
centage of the total grape acreage, but 
is an indication that the winter was 
usually destructive, and the results 
which show so plainly on the Niagara 
vineyards will be found to have also 
done much damage on other vine- 
yards. Campbell’s Early suffered se- 
verely, Clinton also felt the nip of the 
frost, as did Green Mountain and 
Brighton. 

Inspection of the vineyards shows 
that the crop is not set as heavy as 
last year. This is to be expected. Vine- 
yardists have learned that in a season 
when the vine is pushed to its limit in 

*Excerpts from address before the 
Maryland state horticultural gociety. 





bearing the production of fruit buds 
for the following year is always weak 
in some respect. Owing, too, to the 
wet, cold weather of April and May, 
the foliage is not up to its standard of 
size and color where soil was not in 
perfect condition. There has not been 
a season in the past dozen years which 
so clearly indicates the necessity for 
drainage and underdrainage. 

June and early July have been very 
dry, not a good growing season, but 
the lesson of flat and frequent tillage 


to conserve moisture has not been 
learned except by a few. Recent high 
winds damaged vineyards, whipping 


off tender shoots and bearing the buds 
just opening into blossom, In the vine. 
yards which were given intensive till- 
age the growth of the foliage and of 
the new shoots was sufficient to pro- 
tect the vines from the fury of the 
wind. The 1912 crop certainly wili be 
much below the crop of 1911 

The strawberry crop was cut short 
by dry weather, but proved an average 
and brought good figures, hardly any 
berries being soid in quart baskets less 
than 8 cents, and in bulk to the can- 
ning factories at 6 to 7 cents. The 
cherry crop is very short, hardly 25% 
of normal. Early sweet cherries set 
well, but early and medium sour va- 
rieties were blasted in the blossoming 
period. The only variety to produce a 
normal crop is the Morello, just now 
at its hight. Cherries have sold high, 
bringing 10 cents a quart, or not less 
than 50 cents in the standard climax 
or eight-pound basket. 

Raspberries will be a good crop, if 
rainfall comes in time to help out; so 
with blackberries. Apples are a light 
crop here On un.prayed orchards there 
has been a bad attack of scab, and a 
particularly voracious attack of the 
bud moth, in addition to the usual 
codling moth troubles. 

A live association has been formed 
in part of the fruit belt to handle 
truck crops, and to buy fertilizer and 
supplies. It has been very successful, 
but has not ventured this year to touch 
the grape marketing problem. How- 
ever, with the smaller grape crop in 
prospect, a short crop reported in 
Michigan, and the wine and grape 
juice factories, particularly the latter, 
reporting heavier demand than ever 
for their goods, the market outlook 
for 1912 is considered exceptionally 
good. 





Popcorn Supply Short 


There isn’t enough popcorn in the 
country to supply immediate demands 
and it seems difficult to induce grow- 
ers to plant a larger area. Confec- 
tionery houses, the concerns which use 
the bulk of the commercial crop, re- 
port the greatest difficulty in getting 
from the recognized popcorn centers 
an adequate supply. This year these 
concerns are paying as much as $3.60 
per bushel for the corn. Of course, 
the farmer only gets about $1.10 to 
$1.25. Growers the present season.are 
holding out for higher prices, some of 
them demanding $1.50. The question 
arises, isn’t popcorn a crop. which 
should be given more attention by cer. 
tain communities? One farmer can- 
not do very much in growing the corn 
because the crop requires special cribs 
for curing and is contracted for in 
bulk. Necessarily, therefore, a consid- 
erable area has to be grown in one lo- 
cality to be handled with profit. Isn’t 
this an opportunity for a neighbor- 
hood to go into the growing of pop- 
corn on a somewhat co-operative 
basis? If, for example, 500 to 1500 
acres could be raised in the neighbor- 
hood of a small town, a specially con- 
structed elevator could be built and 
the farmers would receive a higher 
return for their work than if all their 
energies were devoted to the growing 
of field corn. The demand for popcorn 
is increasing every year and there is 
no apparent danger of a slump in 
prices. The high price of field corn is 
operating against a proposition of this 
kind for the present. But the thought- 
ful farmer ought to do a good deal of 
figuring and see whether he cannot in- 
duce his neighbors .to go into the pop- 
corn business in a small way and thus 
develop a new industry. Almost any 
land which wili grow field corn will 
grow popcorn, but up to date Kansas, 
Nebraska and lowa have been the 
largest producers of this crop, because 
the weather in the fall is apt to be 
more -favorable in those states for 
thorough curing. This is an exceeding- 
ly important problem in the growing 
of popcorn. 


It is a good thing to be proud of 
our work, but poor taste to brag 
about it. 








LARGE AND SMALL FRUITS 





Rg. L. HILL 





An exceptional record has been 
made in the egg laying contest at 
Mountain Grove, Mo. A White Ply- 
mouth Rock hen, No 717, two years 
old, has laid more eggs than any pul- 
let entered in the contest, though, asa 
rule, the pullets have done best. If 
the poultryman and general farmer 
will stop and consider that he is us- 
ually content with selling the hens at 
this age and keeping the pullets for 
egg purposes, he will have cause to 
reflect. So far as the records go to 
show, this hen has laid 82 eggs in 82 
consecutive days, or laid an egg every 
day for nearly three months. This hen 
has perhaps laid more eggs without 
missing a day than any hen on record 
togdate. After laying the 82 eggs, she 
missed one day, and then has kept it 
up since that time. This hen is con- 
clusive proof that it is possible to have 
both utility qualities and fancy or 
standard bred points combined in the 
same flock and in the same hen. She 
was bred from a male aud female 
which were both winners in good 
shows and shows her good breeding, 
just like a well-bred horse, hog or 
sheep. 

The month of June again witnessed 
trouble with the broody hens, there 
being 272, or over one-third of the 
hens in the contest broody. 


Egg Production for Each Month 





eee 3,118 eggs 
OO SS ee — 
SE. S6habesovevccscdan — © 
Dy Sw o60cv.20000 008 442 * 
DE 6h nces ow eesecvoceed 10,82 = 
a ear 12,456 “ 
SSS eee 11,478 “ 
PE SUabPianescesacevessdee 798 “ 
DE seus ocd 5000000000088 62,407 
Highest Pen Records to Date 
No Eges 
Be ee Oe E.. ccccvccccevsesdbees 708 
112 Black Orpington ............ 687 
52 White Wyandotte ........... 678 
69 Silver Wyandotte ........... 666 
TO TOE TOG cc cc ccc ctctoeee 662 
13 S C W Leghorns ...... ° 659 
mek ee. eee 651 
118 Buff Orpington ............. 649 
117 Buff Orpington ............. 646 
84 Silver Lect 630 
-96 SC oe peseeve 628 
98 4 Pi a sanenew t0 66 615 
28 R C Brown Leghorn ........ 600 
3B & C W LegROER ..cccccceses 608 
S- © OS W GRGMOTR cc ccacccvscs 605 


10 Highest Individual Records to Date 


No Eggs 
Tae Wee BOE once cece sécdupens 179 
541 White Orpington ........... 174 
co ES em rr ee 169 
| a i S Be eee er” 169 
OOb BC Bee sccce peeves eubanes 168 
S81 Barred ROCK .....cccscveses 166 
402 Silver Wyandotte .......... 166 
57) SS We ROD ccc ce cc cvenece 166 
TS ae GoW BIOBMOTR 2c cccctace 161 
 f& 2 FS ae 161 


The leading pen of ducks has laid 
477 eggs in eight months. These three 
pens of ducks have consumed on an 
average about 61 pounds of feed per 
pen per month, -vhich is just about 
twice the amount consumed by the 
average pen of hens. 

Figures Speak for Themselves 

The following is the showing made 
by 50 hens of each breed in the lead- 
ing pens of that p.-rticular breed for 
the first eight months of the contest: 
Results of First Eight Months’ Contest 


50 fowls all No Grain Mash Lbs Weight Value 
eggs weight each egg of 


varieties 
of eggs by of 
R I Red.....6,052 1,350 1,420 767 2.4 $111.30 
Leghorn ..... 5,877 1,340 1,100 724.9 LOl 101.2 
Orpingten ....5,779 1,350 1,480 = 6 2.1 109.95 
Wyandotte ---5,283 1,350 1,140 575.6 174 95.97 
Plymouth Rock 5,218 1,310 1,040 627. 4 1.94 86.49 





Causes of Thin Sioney—There may 
be several causes why honey at the 
top of the can is thinner than the 
bottom. When one extracts, a portion 
is thin nectar used in combs that 
does not readily distribute and gives 
an even specific gravity. The tend- 
ency is for the thin nectar to rise to 
the top and the heavier to go to the 
bottom. At the same time the farther 
it has to go and the less difference 
there is, the more it gets, distributed 
and equalized. The greater the differ- 
ence of what is in the combs the 
more the tendency will be for the 
top to thin and the bottom to be 
heavier. That is one reason. But 
there is, I believe, quite often another 
reason, namely, that moisture is ab- 
sorbed at the top of the can, and 
the longer the honey is left exposed 
the more there will be of thin honey 
at the top of the can.—[R. F. Holter- 
man, Brant County, Ont. 





Grape Vines require frequent shal- 
low cultivation throughout the en- 
tire season. They grow anywhere, and 
seldom do they require much ferti- 
lizing. Wood ashes, about one-half 
bushel to the vine, is the best fer- 
tilizer to apply. 


. 





Strongest Hoops, 
Best Materials, 
Three 


les, Five 

kinds of Lum- 
ber, ahundred 
other advan- 
tages. All 
described 


and have led the 
way in improve- 
ments. We offer the 

1 Vv ae lety of 
styles and sizes. Send 
for our catalog of 
and Silo Fill 
kind U: 





Sam uses. 


MARDER MFG. COMPANY 


Box 13 Costesxit. N.Y. 














Will you accept 


this book free? 


SIMPLY send us your 
name and receive by 
return mail this val- 
uable book absolutely 
FREE and postpaid. 
Learn how to make 
more money from your 
stock. The 


[Blizzard Ensilage Cutter 


is a money-maki n for the 
7 ——s has been 


farmer, dairyman an 
tested for forty years.and made good. 
a blizzerd adventages—clevates a any height 
and almost runs itself—easy to set up an 7 nates 
self-feed—knives can beadjusted at full St 
mounted or unmounted—ungq ual! fied guaran tee—sold 
by reliable deaicrs. Write today. 
JOS. DICK MFG. CO. 
1436 Tuscarawas St., Canton, 0. 


















, DIRIGO SILOS 


are quality Silos through and 
through. Air-tight doors—high- 
est grade lumber—permanent 
ladder—best construction—, 
ine wood preservative—las 

er—perfect ensilage—easy to 
erect and sold direct to you—ne 
agents. 

Send for catalog and price list. 
i You can buy cheaper now than later on. 


STEVENS TANK & TOWER CO, AUBURN, MAINE, 


‘enu- 
lon- 

















New York Buys 
I5 Unadilla Silos 


Investigate and you will reach the 
same conclusion as the New York 
Legislators who bought 16 Una- 
dillas for state institutions, 

silo that gives highest quality of 
silage—that is the important thing 
for you to know. Also has su 
construction, is easiest in han 
silage, and ahead in all points 
Send for catalogue and 30 

order discount, Agents wan 


UNADILLA SILO CO., 80x B, Unadilla, N.Y. 








BEFORE YOU BUY WRITE FOR 
NEW CATALOG DESCRIBING THE 
GUARANTEED MONEY - SAVING 
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— easiont operated 
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are some 
(4 —-—_ Smo Co., 119 Mai 
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SILOS 2 


Other sizes in proportion. Ask for Catalog 66. 


GRIFFIN LUMBER CO. 


BOX 14, HUDSON FALLS, N. Y. 


ALFALFA 


All Northern grown, gu 
pure and free from dodder. 
on which we invite you to ¢ 
This ge: no — hay at 960 per 
pually. ractions on growing. 





Northern grown and of .strongest Yuet. we 
handle yoy only ‘and and can Write for catalog, 
mixture suitable for any soils. 


WING SEED CO., Box 231 Mechaniceburg, 0. 


See Our Guarantee 
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NEW YORK 
Long Island Potato Notes 


Cc. L. LOCHART 


Present general conditions and the 
high prices which prevailed for seed 
potatoes and seed in general last 
spring, and the cost of feed for horses 
and cattle are causing the farmers to 
speculate as to the outcome. It 
seems to be the general opinion that 
Long Island potatoes will command 
about 60 cents'a bushel f o b ship- 
ping point during the hight of the 
season, but just how farmers arrive 
at this figure or upon what founda- 
tion their prediction is based is dif- 
ficult to see. Assuming that they 
have good reasons for such conclu- 
sion, the future does not look very 
bright, for every acre must turn out 
more than 100 bushels of No 1 pota- 
toes in order to show the grower a 
profit. 

The high prices which prevailed at 
planting time had a tendency to stop 
any increase in the acreage which in- 
variably follows a high price year. 
After making a canvas of the terri- 
tory I estimate that there are about 
12,000 acres in potatoes in Suffolk 
county. This is 300 to 400 acres less 
than last year. The decrease can 
partly be accounted for by the fact 
that some Long Island farmers keep 
more stock than formerly and there- 
fore will produce more grain; also a 
few growers had planned to plant 
more early potatoes, but owing to the 
extremely high cost of early seed 
used the land for other purposes, 

The uncertainty of the outcome of 
the potato crop is causing the farm- 
ers to plant a larger acreage of cauli- 
flower than was originally planned. 
It is possible these growers will make 
up any losses they may sustain in po- 
tatoes. 





Hop Vines Growing Rapidly 


The outlook for the growing hop 
crop in New York» state continues 
bright. The rain last week in most 
hop districts caused the vines to pick 
up and grow, and made prospects 
bright. fer a bigger yield than was 
anticipated earlier in the _ season. 
Most of New York state had been 
suffering from a severe drouth, very 
little rain having fallen during June 
and early July. The vines up to last 
week were making a slow growth and 
were somewhat lighter than normal. 
The dry conditions the past month, 
however, worked for the good of the 
farmers in that it reduced the amount 
of vermin and aided growers in down- 
ing the blue mold. Vermfn is scarce 
now in the state and blue mold has 
not made much progress. Interest 
now centers practically entirely in 
the growth of the 1912 crop, as farm- 
ers generally disposed of all of the 
1911 and older growths. 

On the Pacific coast hops are de- 
veloping rapidly and reports tell that 
there is every indication of there be- 
ing a large yield. The markets have 
weakened naturally with the close 
advent of the new crop. New York 
city quotes state prime to choice 
hops, 1911 growth, at 38@35c p Ib, 
medium to prime 28@32c, Pacific 
coast medium to choice 31@35c. In 
New York state the primary sales of 
hops of late have been at 26@30c for 
the better grades, with some lots of 
cheap hops selling down to 15c. 





Orleans Haying Over 


B, AUGSBURY 


Haying is well under way, and this 
week will find it near completion. The 
yield has been good. Hay sells for 
$15 a ton in the field. Cabbage set- 
ting is being delayed, as rain is 
wanted before setting out the crop. 

John Mansfield has a few acres in 

- onions which are demanding much 
attention. As to uniform’ growth, 
productiveness and general appear- 
ance they are near perfection. Grapes 
and apples are bearing heavily. Many 
believe the dry weather has seriously 
affected the tomato crop. Peas were 
affected, and caused much complaint 
at the canning factories. Beans look 
well; truck farms have held their 
own against the dry weather. Let- 
tuce {s selling for abcut $1.50 a 
hamper. 

Sowed for Green Feed—Old mead- 
ows in Chenango county were dam- 
aged by extreme dry weather of past 
two years and will be light. Corn 
has been extremely late in being 
planted. Acreage below normal. 
Oats and peas and millet for feed 
have been sown. All farmers having 
barns scoring a certain per cent re- 
ceive 10c p hundred extra for milk at 
Borden’s. Other companies are fol- 
lowing suit. Strawberry crop was 
best in years. Buckwheat is likely to 
be in larger acreage than for some 
years, owing considerably to the dif- 
ficulty to get other crops in time. It 
was wet early so that oats and corn 
could not be gotten in early enough 





AMONG THE FARMERS 


and buckwheat takes the place to quite 
an extent. Help for haying is in a 
little better supply than in former 
years but is none too large. 


Good Hay in Erie Co—Farmers are 
getting a good hay crop. Corn looks 
good. Early potatoes are doing fine. 
Winter wheat looks good. Oats will 
be a good crop. 

Replanted Beans—Extreme heat, 
dust deep, everything and everybody 
needs rain in Orleans county. Farm- 
ers were compelled to replant beans 
and in some cases corn, In one in- 
stance 3U acrds of beans had to be 
planted over. Hay is light. Peas, 
which are a very fine crop, are now 
being cut and drawn to canning fac- 
tory. Green peas retail in market at 
60c p pk. Apple trees that were not 
well sprayed have of late become in- 
fested with aphis, A company is 
drilling for gas at several places be- 
tween Albion and Medina and is mod- 
erately successful in some instances, 
Creamery Established—The 
factory at Peets Cornersin Os- 
wego county, formerly operated by 
Anthony Sauter, has been repaired 
and greatly improved and converted 
into a cmy. A new ice house has 
been built and both buildings painted. 
Mrs Lizzie Sill of Hastings has sold 
her farm to parties from Nebraska. 
Many strawberries are being motor- 
trucked to the canning factory at 
Fulton that were previously con- 
tracted for at Te p qt. They are a 
good average crop this year. Some 
farmers are shipping their berries to 
Watertown and points north receiv- 
ing 10 and lle p qt for them. Weath- 
er continues extremely dry and hot. 
Haying is being rapidly pushed, 
pecially the white daisy fields. 

Highway Work Begun-——Work has 
commenced on the state highway from 
Watertown to Clayton in Jefferson Co, 
The season so far is one of the very 
poorest that this section has ever ex- 
perienced. Pastures are all dried up 
and some farmers are feeding cows, 
Hay crop is about 65 to 75% of nor- 
mal, grain looks bad. Oats that are 
just commencing to head are short 
and need rain, Corn is about 6 inches 
high and many fields are a poor 
stand. 

Protracted Drouth—Franklin Co 
has been experiencing a very severe 
and protracted drouth, with no rain 
to speak Of for more than a month. 
Grass which promised to be abundant 
in June on our high land dried up, 
and old meadows are very much below 
normal. It is not expected that the 
hay crop in this county will equal 
last year’s crop. Early potatoes are 
very light and medium late. Soil is 
dry to the bottom of the hills. Corn 
is doing well. Late sown grain is to 
all appearance a failure. The straw- 
berry crop is below normal from the 
heat and the raspberry crop will be 
practically a failure unless rain is 
forthcoming soon, 

Pastures Dried Up—Pastures are 
burning up in Steuben Co, There is 
a big acreage of buckwheat sown. 
Potatoes look spotted and there are 
many skip hills. Cows are shrinking 
in milk, which brings $1.30 p 100 Ibs. 
3utter is 28c. Early potatoes are 
selling at $1.25 p bu. Strawberries 
were a short cfop, but sold for 10 to 
3c p qt. Eggs are worth 22c p doz. 
Tobacco acrpgage is small and is not 
very good on account of the dry 
weather. 

Doubt Corn’s Maturing—Have had 
nice showers in Warren county after 
a prolonged dry spell. Corn is grow- 
ing very fast but is 2 weeks behind 
yet. It will be doubtful about ma- 
turing in this locality. Farmers re- 
port that hay is light. Cutworms are 
very destructive. 

Not the Hay Expected—Hay is be- 
ing cut in Genesee county and the 
crop is not yielding as much as was 
expected. Wheat is ripening fast. 
Most of the cabbage plants have 
been set although a few farmers are 
waiting for rain. The plants that 
have been set started well. None of 
the crops are growing very well on 
account of the dry weather. 

Little Water in Clinton Co—Rain 
is badly needed. Frost June 29 fin- 
ished most of the beans. Hay is go- 
ing back, will not be nearly as good as 
last year. Pastures are drying up 
and water supply is getting short. 
Potatoes are doing well but bugs are 
beginning to bother. Old hay is about 
all used up. 

Dutchess Co—Having hot and dry 
weather. Many crops are suffering 
for rain, especially potatoes. Grass 
has matured very fast, but is not a 
large crop. By keeping the cultiva- 
tion going corn has not suffered 
much as yet. Cows have fallen off 
1-3 in milk according to pounds re- 
ceived at factory. 

Niagara Co—This section is very 
much in need of rain. Weather is 
very hot and crops are beginning to 
dry up. Haying in full progress and 
a light crop generally. Corn is small. 
Potatoes look fairly well but are 
small. Are worth $1.40 to $1.50 p bu. 
Wheat has not Mer sestane very much 


New 
cheese 


es- 


this dry weather. Apples are drop- 
ping badly, it is hard to tell yet what 
the crop will be. Pears will be light. 
Hens are not laying good. -Some 
flocks have dropped off 2-3 of what 
they laid six weeks ago. 

Prices Go Up in Sussex Co—I’arm- 
ers are cutting hay. The extreme 
drouth is affecting everything. Potato 
tops are drying up and at present 
look like a failure. Oats are not 
coming up to expectations owing to 
the drouth. Hay, feed and potatoes 
are advancing in prices. Milk is 3c 
p qt at both cmys. A large number 
of city people are here in Stillwater 
township along. the lake shores, 
Large cherry crop; harvesting is in 
full blast. 

Not the Hay 
proved a good 


Expected—Hay has 
crop in the valleys 
and a light one on the _ hill 
farms. On the average not as much 
hay was cut as was anticipated in 
Columbia Co. We need rain badly. 
The few warm days have been offset 
by cool nights, not conducive to good 
crops. Corn is very backward on 
account of the dry weather. Potatoes 
are looking fine and if nothing inter- 
venes to prevent the crop will be large 
on account of the large acreage. Cort- 
land county will get more state roads 
this year than any other county in 
the state, thanks to the work of Fay 
Cc. Parsons, publisher of The Cortland 
Democrat, secretary of the Cortland 
automobile club and state treasurer 
of the state automobile assn. The 
Bordens pay $1.20 p 100 lbs for July 
milk. The Borden price of $1.40 for 
Apr was badly beaten by a number 
of local cre&imeries, Supervisor Miles 
Loomis of North Pitcher creamery 
leading with a net ratio of $1.48 A 
number of farms have been sold this 


American Agriculturist 


winners are chosen on competitive 
examination. Scholarships are valued 
at $50 each. 

Fair Hay in Madison—Spring was 
late, with much rain, but summer is 
hot and dry. Corn very late and back- 
ward. Hay is fair and many. farmers 
have finished the harvest. Dry weath- 
er has shortened the crop. Potatoes 
look good. Apples will be of usual 
abundance, although more tent cater- 
pillars are seen than ever before. Oats 
have headed. Milk has gone up to 
$1.25 p 100 lbs. 

Allegany Co—Farmers had to cut 
their hay to keep it from burning up. 
Pastures are very short and streams 
are low. Good farmers are working 
in their potatoes and corn to keep 
them alive. Berries are a lost cause 


Half Hay Crop in Onondaga Co— 
Potatoes and corn look rather thin, 
and the hay crop that looked so prom- 
ising will not be more than half a 
crop. The new trolley road being 
built from stop 9 on South Bay and 
Syracuse Ave to Brewerton is rapidly 
nearing completion. Work has com- 
menced on new state road to be built 
between Cicero and Brewerton. 

Too Dry in Wyoming Co—Haying 
is well under way. Weather has been 
ideal for curing. Crop is not as large 
as expected earlier in the season. 
Wheat has begun to ripen and will be 
a fair crop if the weather is favor- 
abie for harvesting. Corn and pota- 
toes need rain badly. They are back- 
ward. Cows are shrinking, as pas- 
tures have become very short. 

Ideal Weather for Growth—Hay 
will make a heavy crop in Clinton Co 
Weather conditions for the past two 
weeks have been nearly ideal for 
crop growth. Oats and corn are 




















Front End of the New Poultry Building—See Page 


spring to men who are returning from 
the west, many of our hill farms now 
occupied by the newcomers. The rea- 
sons given are that the farms through* 
out the west are running down on ac- 
count of no fertilization having been 
done to speak of. Not as many cows 
are being kept this summer as form- 
erly. The high price of feed and hay 
caused our dairymen to curtail the 
number usually kept. This is a dairy 
county, one of the leading ones in the 
state. June butter was sold from 
26 to 28c p lb throughout the month. 

Short Hay in Onondaga Co—Have 
fad no rain in over six weeks. Farm- 
ers are cutting hay which is not very 
long. Corn did not germinate well. 
Pastures are getting short and the 
milk flow is falling off. Several farm- 
ers in this vicinity bought automobiles 
this spring. 

Farmers Live Well—B. S. Pinney, 
representing American Agriculturist, 
is canvassing the county. He cer- 
tainly is a capital exponent of the 
wide-awake, up-to-date policy of “old 
reliable,” and is taking many new 
subscriptions as weil as renewing old. 
Farmers’ wives throughout the state 
may graciously take off their bonnets 
to Mr Pinney. We ‘had the pleasure 
of entertaining him overnight. Speak- 
ing of the recent discussion in the 
household department on the food 
question, he said: “The farmers of 
New York state live on the fat of the 
land and have first-class food every- 
where. I am with them every day 
in the year and know what I am talk- 
fing about,”—[M.: Merritt. 


New York. Grange Scholarships— 
The state grange scuolarships to the 
N Y col of agvi at Ithaca for 1912 
have been awarded as follows: Ernest 
Engdabel of Sinclairville, Mrs Lucy 
Thompson de Olloquin of Carthage, 
Floyd EB. Andrews of Evans Mills, 
Clarence Slack of Black River, Frank 
Smith of Town Line, Allen F. Lock- 
wood of Hannibal, Kenneth A. Grant 
of Clayton, Sylvanus L. Churchill of 
Homer, Charles Wigren of Frewsbyrg, 
Marion A. Maybach of Bowmansville, 
Henry J. Mather of Whallonsburg, 
Anna M. Thorpe of Sherman, These 





Cows 
bother. 
slight 
Over 


rather thin but growing well. 
hold up well, although flies 

Heavy showers recently did 
damage to crops on hillsides. 
1 inch of rain fell in 12 hours. 


New York Cheese Markets 


At Utica, N Y, July 15, some rain 
has fallen in this dairy section the 
past week, but much more is needed, 
as pastures are still very dry and 
there is little new feed. The yield 
of milk has continued to decrease 
and it is now fully 30% below flush. 
There was another advance in the 
price of cheese today, the quotation 
being ™4c higher than on last Mon- 
day. The official transactions were: 
Large colored, 210 bxs, small colored 
2350, and small white 1375, all at 
14%c. The curb sales were 14%c, 
with specials a little higher. The 
sales of butter were 190 packages 
at 28l4c. 





Elgin Butter Market—At Elgin, July 
15, butter continues firm at 25¢c p Ib 


NEW YORK—At Buffalo, No 1 
northern spring wheat $1.14 p bu, No 
2 white winter wheat 1.16, No 2 yel- 
low corn 80c, No 2 white oats 54c, 
limothy seed 7, choice clover seed 
12.50, standard middlings 28 p ton, 
gluten feed 28. 

At Syracuse, corn 85c p bu, oats 4c, 
oran $32 p ton, middlings 33, eggs 25c 
py doz, full cream” cheese l16c p Ib, 
green peas 2 p hamper, turnips 85c 
p bu, beets The p doz bchs, carrots 
40c p doz bchs, broilers 25c p Ib, 
fowls 17c, ducks 14c, turkeys 16%4c. 

At Albany, timothy hay $21 p ton, 
clover 17, oat straw 11, rye straw 16, 
corn 83c p bu, oats 60c, rye 90c, bran 
$26 p ton, linseed meal 37.50, mid- 
dlings 29, corn meal 30, milch cows 
253@75 ea, full cream cheddar 
cheese 16c p lb, eggs 27c p doz, fowls 
15ce p Ib, ducks 15c, geese 14c, cab- 
bage 2 p cra, turnips 1.75 p bbl, beets 
2 p 100. behs, carrots 2 p 100 bchs, 
celery 1 p doz bchs, beans 1 p bskt. 
beans 1 p bskt. 
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Eastern Pennsylvania Affairs 


OLIVER D. SCHOCK 


Those farmers who are growing 
the long-berry, red varieties of win- 
ter wheat have no trouble in selling 
their crops at good prices for seed- 
ing purposes. The red Mediterra- 
nean continues a favorite after many 


years’ trial. Chestnut trees of east- 
ern Pennsylvania are in full bloom, 
and promise another large crop. The 
Sober Paragon chestnut trees in 
Northumberland county are also in 


full bloom, and indicate an abundant 
yield. 

Weeds of all kinds have flourished 
luxuriantly this season, The arti- 
choke causes much annoyance to 
property owners along the upper 


Milkweed and wild 
ten to overrun many 


Schuylkill river. 
carrots also threz 


fields. High water has spread weeds 
in hitherto uninfested sections, and 
these occasion much labor and in- 
convenience, ‘ 
An English Morello cherry tree in 
my garden, although of but medium 
size, yielded near three bushels of 


fine fruit this season. 
The commertial trout ponds lo- 
cated in Carbon county shipped about 


15 tons of trout during the present 
season, the bulk of the fish shipped 
being consigned to the hotels of the 
larger cities where fancy prices were 
realized. Those uainted with the 
possibilities of 1 ilture do not un- 
derstand why the business should not 
be developed on many farms where 
excellent facilities are available. 
Farmers and good roads form a 
highly beneficial aggregation in 
Pennsylvania. The leading newspa- 


pers contain numerous advertisements 
requesting bids for constructing state 


roads. It has been estimated that 
the farmers deliver more than 250,- 
000,600 tons of freight a year in this 
country over dirt roads at an av- 


erage of 23 cents a mile for the hau, 


or $2.07 a ton, since the average haul 
has been computed at nine miles. 

A movement is on foot in eastern 
Pennsylvania to direct the attention 


of the state authorities, and, incideni- 


ally, those of the cities and counties, 
to the superior advantages of con- 
crete roads, as compared with the 
roads usually built. The movement 
is the outcome of a casual meeting of 


manufacturers, we 
with 


Easton cement 


have since communicated man- 
ufacturers at Allentown, Reading 
and other places in the cement belt. 

Since then, officers of the Easton 
board of trade, together with mem- 
bers of its good roads committee and 
representatives of the cement indus- 
tries of nearby districts, have joined 
in the movement which is now being 
extended, so as to secure the co- 


manufac- 
the Schuyl- 


cement 
and 


operation of the 
turers of the Lehigh 


kill valleys, as well as of other parts 
of the state. Eventually it will in- 
clude all the cement corporations of 


Pennsylvania, 


In a short time a meeting will be 
held in Easton, hen plans will be 
laid to present the matter to the 
state highway department, and urge 
the building of concrete roads when 
the state begins to spend the $50,000,- 
000 to be authorized for improved 





highways. It is believed that when 
the matter is intelligently laid before 
the proper authorities, the conclu- 
sion will be reached that it will mean 
not only a saving of money, but the 
securing of the type of roads, 
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Shade Tree Commission 
CYRUS T, FOX 

Much 
done in Pennsylvania 
medium of the shade 
Gions appointed in the various cities, 
Doroughs and villages. Those having 
much suburban territory will be espe- 


wo! expected to be 
through the 


tree commis- 


good 


cially benefited. Some of the cities 
are taking steps for the appointment 
of foresters, who will not only look 
after the public parks, but care for 
trees along all highways. The neces- 


sity of such supervision was more ap- 


Parent than ever during June, when 
the various maple trees along the 
avenues and streets of Pennsylvania 
municipalities and boroughs were 
badly damaged by maple leaf aphis. 

The local authorities of seve bor- 


oughs have provided for the levying of 
a special tax, to provide the shade tree 


commissioners with funds, while 
others have vot * an appropriation 
from the current revenues, Rules 
have also been prepared by the com- 


missioners, subject to ratification by 
the borough council. 

One of the most progressive bor- 
oughs in Pennsylvania is that of Wyo- 


missing, which practicaly is one of 
the suburbs of Reading. In this bor- 
ough much has been done for the 


beautifying of the surroundings of 
the homes of residents, many of whom 
are retired farmers, As there are 
other suburban communities inter- 
ested in what is being done in Wyo- 
missing, the following synopsis is 
herewith given: 

The rules give the commission ab- 
solute control of all shade trees on 
the public highways. No one is per- 
mitted to plant or remove, prune, 


spray or whitewash a tree on a high- 
way of the borough without a permit 
from the commission. No one is per- 
mitted to ‘hitch a horse to a public 
tree, climb up one with sharp-pointed 
spikes attached to his shoes, nor place 
bricks or other building material 
within 5 feet of such a tree. Power is 
aisc given the commissioners to ~nter 
private grounds, to attend to diseased 
trees, 


The Eastern Live Stock Markets 


At New York, Monday, July 15— 
Last week after Monday choice dry- 





fed beeves were almost nominal and 
steady; others 15€@25c lower; bulls 
and cows steady; closing steady for 


the few choice, dry-fed steers offered; 
others 25c lower; bulls and cows firm 
on very light receipts. Live calves 
were in rather moderate supply on 
Wednesday; veals steady; buttermilks 
H0e lower; closing strong for all sorts 


and grades. The selling range for 
the week was: Steers $5.75 9.80; 
bulls 4@6; cows  2.25@6.40. No 
choice stable-fed bulls or cows in 
market. Veals 7@10.50; culls 4.754 
6.50; buttermilks 576. Today there 
were 56 cars of cattle and 4017 calves 
on sale. Steers extremely slow and 
25c lower; bulls and cows dull and 
weak to a fraction lower. The yards 
were not cleared. Veals slow and 
weak to 25c lower; buttermilks un- 
changed, Steers sold at 5.25@8.85 p 
100 Ibs; no real choice finished 
beeves offered; bulls 3.5005.60; cows 
and heifers 2.2546.60. Top for W 


Va steers 8.85; Va do 8.25; Ky do 
6.85; Ohio do 8.10; N Y do 5.25. 


Sheep ruled quiet and steady up to 


Friday closing dull and common and 
medium grades a fraction lower. 
Prime and choice lambs 25c higher 
last Tuesday; others steady; on 
Wednesday all grades steady; Thurs- 
day trade was slow and all grades 
5b0c lower, followed by a still further 
decline of 50c on Friday; on Satur- 
day, notwithstanding continued light 
receipts, the market closed weak to 
25ce lower. About all sold. The sell- 


week was: Sheep, 
wethers 4.50@5; 
5.50G@9; culls 
were 6614 cars 
rather 
handy 


o- 


ing range for the 
ewes, 2754.25; 
culls 2@2.50; lambs 
4.5005. Today there 
of stock on sale. Sheep in 
moderate supply and prime 
weights steady; others slow to 25ce 
lower; lambs dull and‘ prime and 
choice grades 25ce lower; medium 
and common do, 50@75c off. Sheep, 
ewes, 2.5004.25; culls 1402; lambs 
45007.75; general sales between 64 
7.50. Top for Ky lambs 7.75; Va do 
7.62; W Va do 6.75; N Y do 6.75; 
Tenn do 5.25. 

Hogs ruled 
Monday; closed 
day there were 3 cars on sale. Feel- 
ing was steady. Pennsylvania and 
N Y hogs sold at $8@8.20 p 100 Ibs. 

The Horse Market 

The usual midsummer 
was in evidence at the auction sales 
last week. Offerings limited and 
prices for desirable workers gener- 
ally steady; inferior horses in poor 
demand and weak. Heavy drafters 
are quoted at $325@400 p head; 
chunks 200@275; good second-hand 
workers 1254225, 

At Pittsburg, the cattle 
Monday was lower, 10 to l5c on 100 
Ibs. Reiceipts totaled 110 cars. Best 
heavy steers arriving sold at $9 p 100 
Ibs, fairly good weighty steers were 
quoted at 8.10@8.65, good shipping 
and heavy butcher steers 8.40@07.65, 
plain, weighty steers 7.40@ 7.65, 
coarse, thin, weighty steers 6.904 
7.15, yearlings 7.6508.75, fair to best 
handy-weight butcher steers 7.254 
8.40, cows 4@6.40, feeders 4.50@5.50, 
stockers 3.50@5, export bulls 6.25@ 
6.65, butcher bulls 5.40@5.90, thin to 
best stock bulls 3.25@4.50, bologna 
4.25@5, milch cows and _ springers 
25475 ea. About 1200 head of calves 
sold at 7@9.50 p 100 lbs. Forty-five 
cars of hogs arrived Monday, heavy- 
weights selling at 7.80@7.85 p 100 Ibs, 
heavy mixed 7.85, medium weights 
7.90. Heavy and light Yorkers 7.90 
@7.95, pigs 7.40@7.80. Sheep mar- 
ket is slow, sheep selling at 3@5 p 
100 lbs. Lambs were quoted lower at 
5@7. Total receipts of sheep and 
lambs 30 cars. 

At Buffalo, heavy-weight beef cattle 
were slow Monday, - the price on 
the top grades help up to that of a 
week ago, or about $9.25 p 100 Ibs. 
Other grades of cattle were steady 


after 
To- 


steady to firm 


weak to lower. 


inactivity 


market 


and sold at about 10¢ higher. Total 
receipts of beef cattle were 2750 
head; 1300 to 1400-lb steers sold at 


8.65@9, medium to good 1200 to 1300- 
lb steers 8.25@8.50, tidy 1050 to 1150- 
lb steers 8@8.45, fair to medium 1000 
to 1100-lb steers 7@7.60, fair 900 to 
1000-Ib steers 6.35@6.85, common 700 
to 900-ibs steers 4.35@6.10, rough, 
half-fat 1000 to 1300-lb steers 6.10@ 
7.10, common to good fat oxen 4.60 
7.10, bulls 4@6.60, cows 2.25@6.35, 
heifers weighing 700 to 1100 Ibs 4.60 
@7.50. Arrivals of sheep and lambs 


Monday were 5000 head. The mar- 
ket was steady and good to choice 
lambs sold at 7.75@8.25, yearlings 


5.75@6.25. Sheep were steady and 
3-4- 


AMONG THE FARMERS 
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wethers quotable at 5@5.75, ewes 4@ 
4.25. Market was steady on hogs, 
12,800 head arriving; mixed weights, 
medium and heavy weights sold at 8, 
Yorkers 7.9548, light weights 7.65 
7.75. 





The Milk Market 

At New York, the exchange rate is 
3%c p qt to the farmer in the 26-c 
zone having no station charges, or 
$1.71 p 40-qt can delivered in New 
York, This rate became effective 
July 16. Owing to a big demand due 
to the weather and a remarkable 
shrinkage in production, due to barren 
pasturage, the market was short last 
week. The shrinkage was estimated 
at 40% in the course of two weeks, 
and the shortage at 2000 cans a day. 
The situation was complicated by the 
fact that the board of health would 
not permit dealers to take milk from 
butter and cheese factories tempo- 
rarily for the purpose of meeting the 
demand, Heretofore there has been 
no objection made to this method of 
supplying deficiencies. There has bec.. 


comparatively little sour milk not- 
withstanding the weather. 

The receipts of milk and cream in 
40-qt cans for the week ending July 


13 were as follows: 


Milk Cream 





ME .wsecosieceeds — 38,081 4,462 
Susquehanna ...ceeeess 8,612 2038 
WeEt GOES «cc cccve : 15,875 1,450 
Lackawanna ....ccccces 63,500 3,150 
N Y C (long haul) 93,154 3,835 
N Y C lines (short haul) 9,401 S87 
PEED Scans 60040 4s se 48,750 4,950 
Lehigh valley .......¢. 37,019 3,115 
Homer Ramsdell line 2.850 40 
Now GIGOR scoccsceses 9,010 498 
Other sources ......... 1,970 5 

ee a 528,173 21,845 


light veal calves 8%c p Ib, fat steers 
6Ga6Ye, fresh cows $25045 ea, fat 
wool sheep 4@4%c p Ib, spring 
lambs Tc, new wheat 1.02 p bu, corn 
j7c, oats 53c, rye SOc, No 1 timothy 
hay 27 p ton, No 1 clover 23, bran 26, 
eges 18c p doz, hens l6c p Ib, chick- 
ens 25c, carrots 2c p bch, beets 2c, 
wax beans 60c p bu, cabbage Thc p 
era, tub washed choice wool 33c p 
lb, unwashed 20@ 2c. 

Heaves—J. R. B., New Jersey, asks 
for a remedy for heaves. This dis- 
ease when once in chronic form, is in- 
curable, mild cases in acute form are 
often benefited in acute form are 
with hard grain, and good hay, all of 
which should be wet. Give hay feeds 
at night and morning only. Give a 
teaspoonful twice a day in feed of the 
fellowing: 1 ounce of arsenic and 1 
pound of saleratus, thoroughly mixed; 
feed pienty of bran while giving med- 
icine. After a week give same dose 3 
times a day. 


Garget—W. S. D., Pennsylvania, has 
a cow that gives stringy milk from 
one teat occasionally, milk also has a 
salty taste. This is garget, and should 
be remedied by bathing with hot water 
and rubbing with camphorated oil 
once a day, feed lightly of heavy 
grains, and give a teaspoonful of salt- 
peter in morning feed, Allow plenty 
of green feed. 





SALLOW FACES 


Often Caused by Tea and Coffee 
Drinking 
How many persons realize that 
tea and coffee so disturb digestion 
that they produce a muddy, yellow 
complexion? 
A ten days’ trial of Postum has 


proven a means, in thousands of 
cases, of clearing up a bad complex- 
ion. 

A Washington young lady tells her 
experience: 

“All of us—father, mother, Sister 
and brother—had used tea and coffee 
for many years until finally we all 
had stomach troubles more or less, 

“We all were sallow and troubled 
with pimples, breath bad, disagreea- 
ble taste in the mouth, and all of us 
simply so many bundles of nerves, 

“We didn’t realize that tea and cof- 
fee caused the trouble until one day 
we ran out of coffee and went to bor- 
row some from a neighbor. She 
gave us some Postum and told us to 
try that. 

“Although we started to make it, 
we all felt sure we would be sick if 
we missed our strong coffee, but we 
tried Postum and were surprised to 
find it delicious, 

“We read the statements on the 
package, got more and in a month 
and a half you wouldn't have known 
us. We all were able to digest our 
food without any trouble, each one’s 
skin became clear, tongues cleaned 
off, and nerves in fine condition. We 
never use anything now but Postum. 
There is nothing like it.””’ Name given 
by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

“There’s a reason,” and it is ex- 
plained in the little book, “The Roaa 
to Wellville,” in pkgs. 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and fe of human 
interest. 
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GRAIN DRILLS 
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Never disappoint the farm- 
er, because they do all 
claimed for them; because 
they are absolutely guaran- 


teed. 


The farmer 


knows 


that he runs«no risk in buy- 
ing an Empire Drill. Wher- 


ever you 


live—no matter 


what your seeding condi- 
tions are—no matter what 
kind of land you have—no 


matter what kind of seed 
you want to sow—no mat- 
ter how obstinate your com- 


mercial 


fertilizer 


is — you 


can get an Empire Drill 
that will do your work right. 
Send for the Empire Drill 


Catalogue. 


Read it, and then 


go to your dealer and insist 
on seeing the Empire Drill. 











It pays to bale your hay in 


DEDERICK’S 


STANDARD 


Baling Presses 


Catalogue Free 


P. K. DEDERICK’S SONS, 
43 Tivoli St., Albany, N. Y. 











books have 
each 

phase. 
this country 
crops 


treating 


time 
mation 


book has 
examination 


standpoint 


crop growing, 


furnished it. 


detailed 


the subject, 
of farmers, 


of the 
are 


During the past ten 
published 
to soils, crop growing and fertilizers 

special, d 
At no time in the iistory of 
the growing of 
and intense 
interest as at the present and at no 
been such eager in- 
up-to-date 
progressive farmers. 
Dr. Van Slyke’s 
brought forth An 
will show that the au- 
mind the fact that 
a work treating of the practical use 
of fertilizers on the farm 
something more than 
tfon of recipes giving the number of 
pounds of different fertilizing 
rials to use for this 
The book has been written from the 
while plant foods 
constitute a most important factor in 
are other vital 
factors as well which directly affect 
or control the 
which a crop utilizes the plant food 
Taken as a whole, this 
book contains an immense amount of 
systematically 
arranged, clearly presented, very full 
Tt is adapted to meet 
the needs of students who desire to 
obtain a good chemical knowledge of 
as well as to the use 
who care only for the 
The teachings 
author are conservative and 
based on a broad consideration 
of all factors entering into the prob- 
lems discussed. 


Illustrated, 54 x 74 inches. 
Net $2.50 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 


Ashland Bidg., 315-321 Fourth Ave., New York City 


been 


attracted so wide 


has there 
quiry for reliable, 
among 
To meet this need, 
been 


thor has kept in 


that, 


information, 


and up-to-date, 


practical applications. 


FERTILIZERS 
AND CROPS 


OR 
The Science and Practice 
of Crop-Feeding 
by Dr. Lucius L. Van Slyke 
Chemist of the New York Agricultural Experiment 
ation 


effectiveness 


years, 


should be 
a mere collec- 


or that crop. 


710 pages. 
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relating 
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infor- 


mate- 
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Potato Crop Showing Progress 


Mid-July finds the growing potsio 
crop in good condition on an acreage 
a little larger than a year ago. AS 
stated in American Agriculturist last 
week, acreage in the United States is 
approximately 2% larger than in 1911, 
and progress of the crop has been all 
that farmers could desire in most 
states where production is on a com- 
mercial scale. There are always 
Plenty of drawbacks to the potato 
crop and just at present the commer- 
cial crop is passing through a crisis 
in some districts because of the lack 
of rain at a crucial period. For po- 
tato vines to develop tubers they 
should have rain at or secon after the 
blossoming period. Many acres of po- 
tatoes are now in bloom which need 
rain badly to stimulate the growth. 

Early in the season in many dis- 
tricts there was more moisture than 
growers desired, this resulting in 
farmers curtailing the early crop and 
increasing the area devoted to late 
potatoes. In fact, the crop needs more 
moisture just at this juncture than 
do other field crops. Vines have 
made a splendid growth and in many 
fields entirely cover the rows. The 
following paragraphs from_ corre- 
spondents tell of local conditions: 


New York Potatoes Need Rain 

Acreage of potatoes is_ slightly 
larger than last year. Drouth is very 
severe. Crop will be small. Vines 
are dying from lack of moisture. 
{L. H, H., Orient, N Y. 

Early potatoes are looking good, 
but late planted are small, due to 
drouth. Acreage same as a year ago. 
[R. S., Galway, N Y. 

Early varieties in northern Broome 
county will yield light owing to lack 
of moisture. The late and main crop 
will be average. Acreage same as a 
year ago.—LJ. L. B.. Whitney 
Point, N Y. 

Potato acreage about the same as 
last year. Stand is uneven and short 
on account of drouth. Good rains 
about the 6th started crop well. Some 
damage by  beetles.—[G. D S., 
Ovid, N Y. 

Drouth has been very injurious, al- 
though stand of potatoes is good. 
[. T. C., Randallsville, N Y. 

Indications not brilliant for bumper 
crop, acreage here about 95% of nor- 
mal.—[G. W. B., Phelps, Ontario 
County, N Y, 

Potatoes are developing 
Acreage about 10% smaller 
year ago.—[H. W., Belmont, N Y. 

Potatoes looked good until the dry 
weather arrived. Acreage is about 15% 
larger than a year ago.—[J. H. D., 
Freehold, N Y. 

Acreage here 25% less than normal, 
condition promising, no insect or fun- 
gous attacks yet.—[A. H. H., Bam- 
ford, Pa. 

Potatoes are suffering from drouth. 
creage the same as last year.—[W. 
O. L., Macungie, Pa. 

Potatoes will make a short crop in 
this vicinity.—[Cor, Coldbrook, O. 

Potato crop two weeks late, with 
a fair stand on a normal acreage. 
{A. H., Ravenna, O. 


Moisture Needed in Maine 


Very dry, but potatoes looking good, 
bugs thick on earlier planted. Farm- 
ers did not finish planting until the 
last of June. Acreage the same as 
last year.—[E. A. Carpenter, Waldo 
County, Me. 

No rain throughout June, but seed- 
ing coming fairly. Bugs plentiful. 
Acreage same as in 1911.—[F. H. C., 
Clinton, Me. 

Stand of potatoes is uneven as early 
in the season the soil was wet. Now 
it is too dry. Acreage 10% less than 
a year ago.—[A. M. V., Randolph, Vt. 

Uuless rain comes soon the potato 
crop will be useless. Bugs are very 
thick and we need moisture just at 
this time. Acreage is about normal, 
or a little under perhaps.—[C. E. L., 
Middlesex County, Ct. 

Acreage practically the same, crop 
backward, stand fair, very dry. Plant- 
ing was delayed in the spring on 
account of wet weather.—[D. T. At- 
wood, Grafton County, N H. 

Potato crop almost ruined by dry 
weather.—[S. D. W.,° New Haven 
County, Ct 

It looks as though the potato crop 
would be very small, although the 
acreage is normal. Stand is poor and 
tops small.—[C. L. P., Barre, Vt. 

Potatoes look good, and acreage 
about the same as usual.—[G. H. G., 
Sterling, Ct. 

Due to severe drouth, potato crop 
is two weeks late on an acreage up 
to normal, Outlook is discouraging. 

D. Cc. W., Plainfield, N H. 


Conditions in Wisconsin Favorable 


Nearly a normal acreage in three 
leading counties in central Wis, writes 
D. M. Vaughan of Wood county, who 
adds that stand is moderate, general 
health of plant good. Cold, dry 
Weather in May and June made plant- 
ing and stand late and uneven. 

Good stand of potatoes Acreage 
norma!.—[C. L., Chippewa Falls, Wis. 

Potato acreage about the same as 
@ year ago and progress of the plants 
ts od.—[R. W., Wild Rose, Wis. 

creage of potatoes normal or pos- 
pibly 10% above in the potato belt of 


slowly. 
than a 


CROPS AND MARKETS 


Wis. Stand good and condition fair. 
[A. D. B., Waupaca, ‘Wis. 

Soil conditions’ and stand of pota- 
toes good on a normal acreage.—[B. 
E. S., Oceana County, Mich. 

About 10% larger acreage of pota- 
toes this year than last. Conditon and 
stand good.—[T. H., Brownsville, 
Minn. 

Potato acreage the same as a year 
ago. Crop needs moisture badly. 
[H. S., Clay County, Minn. 


GENERAL MARKETS 


Unless otherwise stated quotations in 

instances are wholesale. They refer 
to prices at which the product will sell 
from store, warehouse, car or dock, 
From these country consignees must 
pay freight and commission charges. 
When sold in a small way to retailers 
or consumers an advance is usually 
secured. 





all 


Apples 

At New York, apples 
supply, trade quiet and 
vor of the buyer. There 
of inferior qualities pressing 
at low figures. Hand-picked, 
large sell at $1.25@1.50 p 
bskt, or 85c@1 p 1-3-bb1 bskt, 
falls 75¢@1.25, 

At Chicago, the apple market is 
weak and there is very poor sale for 
common to medium grade apples. The 
best apples coming must be sold 
quickly because of the prevailing hot 
weather. Demand is not large for new 
apples and a large proportion of the 
receipts are not such as are easily sold. 
Common to really fine green apples sell 
at 15@70c p 2-3-bu bx, cra or 
hamper, No 1 Transparent $2.50@3 
p bbl, Barly Harvest, Benoni and 
Duchess 2.25@2.60, Astrachan 1.50@ 
2, No 2 stock of the above named 
varieties quotable at about 1@1.50, 

Eggs 

At New York, strictly high-grade 
eggs are firm as a rule and selling 
well. There is a surplus of medium 
and lower grade eggs, for which the 
trade is dull and weak, at irregular 
prices. Fresh-gathered eggs are 
quoted at 17@24c p doz, nearby hen- 
nery 20@27c. 

At Chicago, business is only 
erate in eggs. While good stock is 
being taken well, there is more poor 
stock around than in recent weeks, 
So-called. prime firsts are quoted at 
about 18¢c p doz, miscellaneous 15@ 
l7c, storage packed 18@19c. Amount 
of eggs at the 41 associated ware- 
houses on July 1 was reported as 3,- 
074,800 cases. On that date last year 
the total was 3,035,400 cases, giving a 
surplus this year over last of 39,400 
On June 1, this year, there 
surplus of 24,200 cases. It is 
easy to see that only’a small addi- 
tion to the surplus of the storage 
stock was made during June, 

Fresh Fruits 

At New York, peaches are pienti- 
ful and average lower. Georgia sells 
at 70c@$1.50 p carrier, southern pears 
145 p bbl, plums 75ce@1.25 p carrier, 
sweet cherries 50@S85c p 8-lb bskt, 
sour 35@60c, currants 5@7 p at, 
strawberries 6@12c, blackberries 7@ 
14c, gooseberries 5@14c, huckleber- 
ries S@12c, raspberries 5@8c p pt. 

Hay and Straw 

The hay crop a few weeks ago ap- 
peared to be short but today it looks 
like an average crop. I should esti- 
mate the yield about 1 1-3 tons p 
acre. We have not been having ideal 
hay weather.—/[E. & H., Flint, Mich. 

Average yield in hay will be cut 
this year. Crop is very late, due to 
the backward spring. Yield will likely 
be about two tons p acre.—[L. R. C., 
Superior, Wis, 

Outlook in May was for an immense 
crop of hay, but June was very dry 
and cold, so the present outlook is 
for an average crop. Quality will be 
much better than last year.—[B. V. 
C., Hobart, N Y, 

The hay crop is very poor, averag- 
ing about one ton per acre or less. 
Yield about the same as in 1911.—[C., 
Cc. T., Ft Gibson, N Y. 

Early season prospect for hay was 
good. The dry weather of late has 
greatly injured the crop.—[G. M. W., 
Herkimer, N Y. 

Grass started early and grew tall 
and rank. The dry weather has in- 
jured it. Farmers say they will cut 
as much as last year, the yield vary- 
ing from one-half to two tons per 
acre.-—([W. S. W., Ballston Sta- 
tion, N Y. 

Growth of hay started well, with 
a good stand of timothy, but excessive 
rain followed by cold weather with a 
succession of heat checked the growth. 
The crop now looks like last year’s 
yield. Alfalfa, which is a factor, is 
yielding a good first cutting and is 
being harvested under good weather 
conditions, .——[C. A. C., Lyons, N Y. 

““At New York, the; hay market is 
reported as weak on practicaty all 
descriptions of hay, arrivals being 
larger than demand. Prime timothy 
hay is quoted at about $1.45 p 100 Ibs 
in large bales, and about 5c Nowe? in 
small bales. No 3 1@1.05, clover 
mixed 1.05@1.10, long rye straw 60@ 
80c, oat 40c. 

At Chieago, choice timothy hay con- 
tiues firm, offerings light and demand 


are in heavy 
prices in fa- 
is a surplus 
for sale 
prime, 
%4-bbl 
wind- 


mod- 


cases, 


was a 





good. Market is quiet on lower grades. 
New prairie nay is in light supply and 
inquiry good. Prime timothy is 
quoted oat $21@24 p ton, No 1 20@ 
21, No 216@17, rye, rae 10@ 11, oats 
8.50@9, wheat 808. 

Mill Feeds 

At New York, demand is quiet and 
prices about steady on all kinds of 
mill feeds, western bran selling at 
24.50 p ton, middlings 28, red dog 
33.10, linseed oil meal 37.50; brewers’ 
meal 1.99 p 100 Ibs, grits 2, flakes 2.35. 

Onions 

Prospects for the onion crop are 
good, even the onions sown late are 
advancing rapidly. The acreage is 
about the same as that of 1911.—[S. 
H. Nappanee, Ind. 

The onion crop in western Ore is 
farther advanced than usual.—[A. J. 
F., Portland, Ore. 

At New: York, the market is slightly 
easier on onions, and the bulk of of- 
ferings held within the.range of 65@ 
75c p bskt. Texas yellow or white sell 
at about 25@T5c p cra, Egyptian 50c@ 
$1 p bag, Va 50@70c p bskt, Jersey 
shore 60@S85c. 

At Chicago, onions 
at about former prices. Texas yellow 
or white is quoted at }0@75c p cra, 
Cal yellow $1.25@1.50 p 100-lb sk, red 
1@1.25, Ill 25@35c p climax bskt. 

Potatoes 


About the usual acreage of pota- 
toes were planted the past spring, but 
it has been so hot and dry that early 
potatoes are blighting. Late potatoes 
are about 6 inches high .and pro- 
gressing slowly.—[F. E. H., Belle- 
vue, O. 

At New York, the market is heavily 
supplied with southern new potatoes 
and a weak feeling has developed, even 
for the highest grades. Southern white 
sell at about $2@2.25 p bbl, red 1.90 
@2, southern seconds 1.: 25@1. 50, Jer- 
sey Cobbler 2.10@2.25, LI 2.1% 5@2. 40. 

At Chicago, the nrotato market 
shows more firmness under light re- 
ceipts and better prices are obtained 
on fey stock barreled or sacked. The 
general quality of arrivals is good 
and sales are affected readily. Vir- 
ginia Cobbler are quoted at $2.50@ 
2.65 p bbl, Ark and Okla Triumph 50 
@65c p sack, Early Ohio from Kan do, 

Poultry 

Tt is early to estimate the turkey 
crop but it is our opinion that it will 
be small and late.—[H. B. W., Lan- 
caster, Ky. 

The turkey crop 
section is better in every respect than 
for several years. Numbers are 
greater and turks are growing rap- 
idly.—[H. B. H., Dublin, Va. 

The turkey crop this year is as 
good as that of the past two years. 
On account of lack of feed, I do not 
believe the chicken crop will be as 
large.—[L. B., Loogootie, Ind. 

Owing to cold, wet weather this 
spring, there will be a small turkey 
crop. Even the poults which have 
survived are small.—[{W. B. D., Clif- 
ton County, Va. 

It is early to tell 
turkey crop to be marketed next 
fall. From present prospects, how- 
ever, it will be an average one,—[D. 
B. C., Dublin, Tex. 

At New York, price continues at the 
late advance on live fowls, notwith- 
standing the hot weather and fairly 
liberal supplies, Chicken broilers are 
quoted at 23@25c p lb, fowls 15@16c, 
turkeys 12@13c, ducks 12@1l4c, geese 
8@10c. In the dressed poultry market 
roosters sell slowly, also near by spring 
ducks. Other varieties of fowls are 
meeting a fair demand; near by squab 
broilers sell at 60@70c p pr, fey broil- 
ers from near by 25@30c p lb, turkeys 
16@18e, fowls, dry-packed 14% @16c, 
roosters 10@10%c, spring ducks 18@ 
19c, prime white squabs weighing 6 to 
10 ibs to doz $1.50@3.75, milk-fed 


Farmers’ Exchange Advertising 


Six Cents a Word 
Read by 725,000 People Weekly 


THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the most valuable 
in American Agriculturist. At a cost of only SIX 
cents a word you can advertise anything you wish 

sell or exchange. 

THE ADDRESS must be counted as part of the 
advertisement and each initial or a number counts 
ag one word. Cash must accompany each order, and 
advertisement must have address on, as we cannot for- 
ward replies sent to this office. 

COPY must be received Friday to guarantee inser- 
tion in issue of the following week. Advertisements 
of “FARMS FOR SALE” or “TO RENT” will be 
accepted at the above rate, but will be inserted 
our REAL ESTATE MARKET. 

NO BLACK-FACED TYPE or display of any kind 
will be allowed under thig head, thus making a small 
adv as noticeable as a large one. 

THE RATE for the “Farmers’ Exchange” 
tising is only six cents a word each insertion. 


Address. 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
315 Fourth Ave, New York City 
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throughout this 


the size of the 








adver- 








EGGS AND POULTRY 


WHITE LEGHORN YARDS, Atglen, Pa; 100 


choice young cockerels. 
DOGS AND FERRETS 
A. LEWIS, 





SCOTCH COLLIES—Fine heelers. C. 
Ulysses, Pa. 





FERRETS, collies. NELSON’S, Grove City, Pa. 





American Agriculturist 
LIVE STOCK 


POLLED HEREFORDS for 
prices. Bull and heifer calves. 
WOOD & SON, Fieming, Pa. 

REGISTERED OI C 
either sex, pairs not akin. 
ville, N Y. 


farmers’ 
UNDER- 


sale at 
OWEN 





and Chester White pigs; 
E. P. ROGERS, Way 





FOR SALE—Ten high-grade Holsteins. Fai! cows. 
5. S. COMFORT, Route No 2, Elmira, N Y 


LARGE English Yorkshires. Splendid stock. 
ages. ROBERT EDDY, Cattaraugus, N Y: 


I C, best strain. 
Savona, s 
SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 
all varieties $1.25 
Cauliflower 


$1 per 
SONS, 





All 





If interested, write FRISBIE 


Oo 
co, 





CELERY PLANTS—Extra fine, 
-per 1000. Rerooted plants $2 per 1000, 
plants $2 per 1000. Cabbage, seven varieties, 
1v00; 5000, $3 F. W. ROCHELLE 
Chester, N J. 





FOR SALE—Sweet potato plants, cabbage, tomato, 
celery, and other vegetable plants by the willions. 
pane for F aed list. MICHAEL N. BORGO, Vine- 
and, N 


CABBAGE, 
berry plants. 
Good Ground, 





cauliflower, asparagus, straw- 
HARRY L. SQUIRES, 


celery, 
- A ed free. 





CABBAGE, 
cauliflower, 
Bristol, Pa. 


pepper 


tomato, $1 
r MIDT, 


celery per 1000; 
$2 pe 1000. J G ss 





MISCELLANEOUS 


PHOTO-ENGRAVING, electro- 
typing, catalogs, booklets, papers, etc. Press work at 
lowest prices and shortest time. You are invited to 
submit samples of what you want printed or published, 
and quotations will be furnished. Low prices on big 
runs in standard sizes. THE PHELPS PUBLISHING 
CO, Springfield, Mass. 


FARM GATES two dollars. 
Drycen, N Y¥Y. 


OUR HELP BUREAU 


Six Cents a Word 
MALE HELP WANTED 


DO YOU NEED FARM 1 HELP? —The Jewis! 
cultural and industrial aid society has on its lists 
men wishing to obtain employment on farms. Many 
of them are without experience. They are able-bodied 
and wilJling to work. If you can make use of such 
help, p'ease communicate with us, stating what wages 
you will pay, whether the work is permanent, and 
whether you prefer a single or 4 married mau, with 
or without experience. Ours is a philanthropic or- 
ganization, whose object it ig to assist and encour- 
age Jewish immigrants to become farmers. We charge 
no commission to employer or employee. Address 
FARM LABOR BUREAU, 173 Second Avenue, New 
York City. 


WANTED BY U S government; mail clerks: car- 
riers; clerks in patent offices; agriculture; treasury; 
army, navy; and other departments at Washington. 
Excellent salaries. No “‘layoffs.’’ Short hours. An- 
nual vacations. Position would be yours fir life. 
Examinations everywhere soon Common edneation 
sufficient. Thousands of appointments coming. ‘‘Pull’’ 
unnecessary. Farmers eligible. Write immediately 
for sample questions and large illustrated book, 
telling duties and giving full par ticulars. FRANK- 
LIN INSTITUTE, Dept D19, Rochester, r 


YOUNG MAN, would you accept and wear a fine 
tailor-made suit just for showing it to your friends? 
Could you use $5 a day for little spare 
Perhaps we can offer you a sttady job. Write 
once and get beautiful samples, siyles and this won- 
derful offer. BANNER TAILORING COMPANY, 
Dept 646, Chicago 


WANTED— Postottice 
riers. Thousands needed. 
examination free. Write 
St 


GOVERNMENT farmers wanted. $60 monthly. Free 
living quarters. Write today. OZMENT, 107F, St 
Louis. 


JOB PRINTING. 





CHARLES TOWNLEY, 











agri- 











car- 
Trial 
107 R, 


clerks, city and rural! 
Examing on soon. 
today. MENT, 








WANTED—<About Sent 1. man for general farm 
work 1 year. DAN W. BARRETT, Edmeston, N Y. 


AGENTS 


week for two hours’ work a day. 
ra og them 


you 
1053 





AGENTS—$25 a 
A brand new hosiery peepenition 
all. Write for terms and fre if 
mean business. GUARANTEED NOSIERY” cu, 
Third street, Dayton, O 


SITUATIONS WANTED 





about to enter agricultural college 
wants job on strictly up-to-date farm, New York 
state, until Sept 15. Wages, po and ijodging. 
BOY 527, Hastings-on-Hudson, N 


OUR REAL ESTATE “MARKET 


Six Cents a Word 


YOUNG MAN 











MONEY-MAKING DAIRY FARM, 22 good cows 
included. Big income here from the start as herd 

22 cows goes with this 145-acre New York farm; 
level meadow and plow land, cuts 50 tons hay be- 
sides other large crops; pasture for 25 cows, lots 
of wood and timber; 50 fruit trees; 2-story, li-r 
house, maple shade, pure water; 60-foot basement 
barn, nearly new, ——_ a outbuildings; near 
school, church, stores, ey, Convenient to rail- 
road; it is a big trade “a. "$6800 for the bare farm, 
but to close immediately the cows go in too, at the 
low price of $6800, part cash. All details and 
traveling directions to see this and a 42-acre farm 
for $1 200, “Strout’s Farm 
Cata'og $5,” 1006, EL A. 
STROUT rAREM West 3ith 
New York 


free. ‘ 
” AGENCY, “I street, 





CENTRAL NEW YORK farms for 
where land is so high and winter 
so long and cold, when you can buy farms with 
well built houses and barns, with wood, fruit and 
running water? Close to cities, villages, railroad sta- 
tions and macadam roads everywhere. Where 
crops are sure to grow. We offer some of these 
farms for less than the — cost. Write for 
further particulars. It dollars to you. 
Ft all REAL ESTATE AGENCY, Whitney Point, 


SOUTHERN 
sale. Why live 





NEW YORK STATE FARMS—A responsible firm 
dealing in farms throughout New York state. Refer- 
ence on request. Catalog sent to prospective pur- 
chasers. C. . YAGER & CO, 736 Press Bidg, 
Binghamton, N Y. 





VIRGINIA FARM and timber lands. Improved 
and .unimproved, $5 an acre and up. Rich land 
heavy crops, healthy climate, bepey a, Colonial 
homes. Catalog free. B. T. WATKINS co, 2 
North Nirth street, Richmond, Va. 


FOR SALM-_Piantation of 100 acres. Eutate and 
cotton land. egro houses, barn, lle, 
ing house, Has landing. BOX 8, Mt Pleasant, § C 


WANTED—Tenant on_ shares. 
mills. Good markets) WM H. 
Allegheny County, Pa. 


WANTED—Two or 
small house near water, reasonable. 
ington, N J. 


PRINCETON FARM AGENCY, Princeton, N J. 
Write for catalog. 








Near mines and 
WOODS, Elizabeth, 





three furnished rooms, or 
BOX 38, Flem- 














Tuty 20, 1912" 
20@24e p Ib, corn-fed 19 


roasters 
@21c. 
At Chicago, during the hot weather 
the shrinkage of live poultry is ex- 
cessive. Such has been the case in 
recent weeks at Chicago. Coops are 
overcrowded and many chickens died 
of suffocation. The market for live 
poultry recently advanced slightly on 
fowls, with ot. descriptions remain- 
ing steady. Live turkeys are quoted 


at about 10@13c p Ib, fowls 13a 
14%c, roosters S@%c, broilers 20a 
26c, ducks 10@14c, geese 6€@10c. Of- 
ferings of iced poultry are light and 
in very little demand Turkeys are 
quoted at 10@15« fowls 12@15c, 
roosters 94@1%l4c, broilers 20@2Sc, 


Vegetables 
Cabbage plants are developing rap- 
idly on an acreage the same as a year 


ago.—[M. V. A., Ripon, Wis. 

Cabbage acreage is a half larger 
than a year ago. Supply of plants is 
More abundant than in many years. 
Spring weather was unusually favor- 
able for plants. Soil is dry ncw, how- 
ever, but plants are starting well. 
(Fr. H. L., Stanley, N Y. 

Cabbage acreage is fully 5% larger 
than a year ago. Crop is advancing 
under favorable conditions, Plant- 
ing was finished in good season and 
with soil in good condition. 


We had plenty of cabbage plants 
but the dry weather was such that 
we lost many in setting. The acreage 
is about 10% larger than a year ago. 
If it does not rain soon, cabbage will 
be a failure.—[H. C. K., Erie Coun- 
ty, Pa. 

We finished transplanting cabbage 
about July 9. Plants are in good con- 
dition. Acreags is about 30% as 
large as that of 1910 and 25% smaller 
than in 1911.—[J. R. C., Sandusky 
and Seneca Counties, O. 

At New York, market is steady on 
beans, and wax or green sell at 50c 
@$1 p bu; cucumbers are slightly 
easier, being quoted at 50@Tic p %- 
bbl bskt, pickles $2.50@2.75 p_ bbl, 
Va cabbage 75c@§1 p cra, Baltimore 
Sig 40, N C sweet corn 7hce7% $1.50 

cra, Jersey $2@4 p bag, celery 15a 
40c p doz stalks, eggplants $2.50@35 p 
large cra, lettuce 1I5@15 c p cra, 
southern lima beans $343.50 p bskt 
or $2@3 p bag, peas $1.25@2.25 p 


behs, 
white 


bskt, 
spinach 


radishes $1@1.25 p 100 
75c@$1 p bbl, squash, 


$1@2 p bbl, crooked-neck $1.50@ 
2.50, turnips, white $1@2 p 1060 
behs, rutabaga $101.25, tomatoes, 
southern 50c@$1.25 p cra, southern 
Jersey 75c@$1.75 p bx 
Wool 
Activity continues in the wool mar- 
ket, although the bulk of the clip 
has been. picked up by buyers. The 
city markets are in good condition 


and consumption in the mills is going 


on at a more rapid pace than re- 
corded in recent years. Estimates 
now place the wool clip of 1912 short 
of what was predicted earlier in the 
season. Demand for medium and low 





grade wools is such as to absorb offer- 
ings readily. The price in the large 
city markets on % and \ blood wool 
is relatively higher than that on fine 
wool, but the latter is also firmly held. 
In the pritmary markets fine wool in 
Ohio sells at 25@26c, best medium 
wools 28@30c. The situation in Mich 
has not changed materially, as farm- 
ers are holding out for better prices. 


THE LIVE STOCK MARKET 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 











COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO 
-~Cattle. —Hogs— -—Sheep—, 
Per 100 Ibs 

1912 1911 1912 1911 1912 1911 
Chicago as? 70 $7.00 $7.60 $6.85 $5.50 $5.00 
ew York 7.0 1 5. 3 4.00 
Buffalo 4 5 2 7 5.10 4.25 
Kansas City ... 9% §.7 7 6.55 $95 4.00 
Pittsburg ..... 9% 6.4 5 6.96 5.10 4.15 
, At Chicago, mid-Ji finds condi- 
tions in the live stock market greatly 
changed from those of a year ago. 


It is a matter of common knowledge 


that prices of beef caitle have ad- 
vanced rapidly in the past few 
months, due largely to the decrease in 
receipts. It was hardly expected by 
the majority of those who have been 
watching the market so closely that 
the pfice of the cattle on the hoof 
at Chicago would climb to 9\%c during 
early July. But such was the case, 
and that figure represents 2%c p Ib 
more than was paid one year ago. 
Western markets during the first six 
months of this year received 500,000 
head less than during a like period 
in 1911. Although the top quotation 


paid for heavy- 
large portion 
selling at 9c 


represents the price 
weight, prime beeves, 
of the heavyweights are 
and above. Predictions are now free 
that quotations on this grade will 
go even still higher It is claimed, 
however, that medium weight and 
grassy beeves are not due very much 
to an advance in quotations, if indeed 
the present ‘high prices are sustained. 
The common mutation of the market 
during July is downward on light 
weight steers. due to farmers being 





THE LATEST MARKETS 


forced to market them because of 
dried pastures. 

Among the first rangers of the sea- 
son to arrive were several loads of 
S D steers which had been fed some 
corn, but obtained their weight mostly 
from grass. One of these droves 
easily commanded 8c p lb. Demand 
for feeder and stocker cattle is slack 
in the large markets, due, to a cer- 
tain extent, to the uncertainty of the 
size of the corn crop and lack of good 
pastures in some localities. Prices 
have again declined slightly. In fact, 
the quotations are now down to the 
lowest basis of the summer. Stock- 
ers are off 1@1%c from the high 
point of the season and good feeder 
cattle %@1%%c. To farmers having 
good pasture and-corn prospects, this 
should be an inducement to take on 
some of the light-weight cattle. 

All things considered, the hog mar- 
ket is holding up remarkably well. 
From Jan 1, 1912, up to the middle 
of July, receipts at the six great 
western markets aggregated 11,500,- 
0U0U, or an increase of about 700,000 
over a like period in 1911. The av- 
erage price at Chicago the past few 
weeks has vibrated between 74 and 
7T%c compared with about 64%4c a 
year ago. Quality in the hog mar- 
ket is declining with the advance of 
the summer. 

The downward movement in the 
sheep and lamb trade halted last 
week and took a jump upward of %c 
p lb on sheep and nearly the same 
amount om lambs. Native ewes fre- 
quently sell at $4.65, but ewes showing 
more desirable weight range higher. 
Medium to fairly decent ewes sell at 
3.75@4.15. Offerings of fancy lambs 
from Ida have commanded 8.25 while 
other strictly choice have cleared 8. 
A recent consignment of lambs from 
Wash sold at 8, while the culls from 
the flock were sold to killers at 5.50 
The range season is on in earnest and 
the receipts from the west are 
augmented almost daily. The best 
native lambs are quotable at about 8 
and the bulk of good to choice one 
at 7.50@7.55, inferior to poor 5.5 
@6.85. 


THE GRAIN TRADE 


> 
LATEST WHOLESALE PBICES OF GRAIN 
STANDARD GRADES, WITH COMPARISONS 





Cash or 7—Wheat-—, --Corn-, --Oats— | 
Spot 
1912 1911 1912 1911 1912 1911 | 
‘hicago ...... 1.07% .87% .74 .65 51% .46% | 
New York | 16% 94% .72% .69% .59 52h | 
Boston ...... _— 82% .71 58% .53% 
St Louis . 114 -86 -75 62 44% .45 
roledo oss ae 88% .75 62 5 -46 
Minneapolis 1.11 _ .72 64 47% .44 
Liverpoot 1.20 *  .92 94 72 = —_ 





At Chicago, mutations in the wheat 
market have been frequent of late 
and prices fluctuated at times fully 
2c. Speculators continue to keep their 
eyes turned toward the north.est and 
weather conditions are a rctent fac- 
tor in price fluctuation. "he recent 
crop report by the U S cept of agri 
issued July 9 caused the market to 
show a gain of about 1%c p bu on 
wheat, as the report was taken to be 
less bearish than had been antici- 
pated. The condition of winter wheat 
on July 1 was placed at 75.3 against 
76.8 the year previous and 74.3 on 
June 1, 1912. Spring wheat condition 
on July 1 was 89.3 against 73.8 the 
year previous and 95.8 on June 1, 
1912. Taking both kinds of wheat, 
the condition was placed at 80.1 on 
July 1, which was only 1.7 points be- 
low the 10-year average. Corn showed 
an increase of 1.4 points from a year 
ago and 3.1 points decline from the 
10-year average. Oats were 4.6 
points higher than the 10-year fig- 
ure, barley about 1.7 higher than the 
10-year average. 

Conditions in the northwest con- 
tinue favorable for all crops. About 
the only apprehension voiced at 
present is the fear that recent heavy 
rains may be followed by extremely 
hot weather. This combination would 
work for the development of rust, but 


to date practically nothing of this 
character has appeared. Number 1 
northern spring wheat in_ store is 
quotable at about $1.08@1.13 p bu, 
choice No 1 commanding the usual 
premium, durum 1@1.07, No 2 red 
winter 1.04@1.07%, Sept wheat sold at 


1@1.01, and Dec 1@1.02%. 
Corn prices have fluctuated along 
with wheat and the market has been 


harvest 


the final result last year. 


of 1,109;000,000 bus last 
month and against 922,000,000 bus as_ Ib, 
Standard 

oats in store quotable at 50@52c p j,, 
bu, white commanding the usual pre- 


a) 


At Philadelphia, cmy butter 29¢ p 
dairy 23c. 

At Chicago, hot weather is apparent 
the quality of butter arriving. 

Quality is not running nearly as good 


mium. July oats sold at 43@45'%c and 

Sept declined to about the 37c level. as arrivals in June, much of the 
The rye market continues quiet utter being below extra grade. 

with No 2 around 75c p bu. August 4 report from 41 of the as- 

and Sept shipments of new rye offer- ‘“°ciated warehouses at the end of last 


ed at about 74c. 


There is not much doing in the bar- 
malting is quota- 


ley market and old 
ble at 90c@§$1.07 
In field seeds a 


p bu. 
little 


livery of timothy. 


clover 20c, millets 2144@3c. 


THE DAIRY MARKETS 


PBICE 
New York Boston 


more activity 
is shown in the market for future de- 
That seed sells at 
the reduced price of about llc p Ib, 


OF CHOICE CREAMEBIES 


month showed that there were stored 
27,947,500 lbs of butter, against 21,- 
603,400 Ibs stored in that month last 
year. The average price of butter 
during June is estimated at 25.1c. 
For June last year, when not only the 
surplus of the year before, but all the 
butter stored cleared early and gvod 
profits, the average was 22c. For the 
month of June, 1910, the year when 
so much money was lost in the butter 
trade, the average was 27.lc. It is 
interesting to note that the average 
price of butter last month was 3c 
higher than the recent year of pros- 


owt Chicago perity for storage butter and 2c lower 
1912. . 27% 29 than the year of remarkable losses. 
1911.. 25% 235% The best quality of cmy butter in tubs 
1910.. 30 29 % in large lots sells at Chicago at about 
1909. .26% @27 30@31 25c p ib, miscellaneous lots 21 @ 24c. 
Butter Dairy butter is in fair demand and 
At New York, butter market con- stew Aa io: Quel 
tinues at about the : me level a , — eet 
week ago. Demand. is good consider- Cheese 
ing the weather, but there i a At New York, cheese is meeting a 
slightly softer tone on medium grades steady to firm market, but there is a 
of creamery, which are comprising little indication of uneasiness on the 
the greater portion of the receipts. part of buyers. In skim milk cheese 


Best quality cmy butter in 
in tubs sells at XY @27c 
dairy 22@ 26c. 

At Columbus, 
dairy 19c. 

At Albany, 
dairy 27c. 

At Baltimore, 
dairy 20c. 

At Cleveland, 
dairy 24c. 

At Syracuse, 

At Pittsburg, 
dairy 22c. 


, 


emy butter 27c 


butter 29¢ 


emy 
cemy butter 27c 
cmy butter 28c 


cmy butter 29c 
emy butter 29ec 


large lots 


p Ib. 


there is some call for fine qualities, 
, generally within the range of 11% @ 
i2%c p 1b, but high costing lots are 


for the 
storage. 
about 15%c p Ib, average 

At Chicago, hot weather 


most part going directly to 
Specials are quoted up to 
14% @ 15c. 
has cut 


down on the demand for cheese and 
had a like influence on prices. Twins 
are quoted at about Il4c p Ib, with 
other standard makes, daisies, young 
America and longhorn 15@15%c, 
Swiss. 17@1% limburger 15 @16e, 
brick 14@14%c. 





DE LAVAL 


CREAM SEPARATORS 


SAVE MUCH TIME AND 
LABOR IN SUMMER 


Besides their great increase in quantity and improvement 
in quality of cream and butter, DE LAVAL cream separators 
save a great deal of time and labor. 

This great saving of time and labor counts for more in 
summer than at any other season and 
often alone saves the cost of a separator, 
aside from all its other advantages. 

As compared with any kind of gravity 
setting the saving of man’s time and labor 
and usually woman’s drudgery is simply 
overwhelming. 

As compared with other separators the 
DE LAVAL saves much time and labor 
by its greater capacity, easier running, 
easier handling, easier cleaning and free- 
dom from need of adjustment or repair. 

These are merely some of the advan- 
tages which make a DE LAVAL cream separator the best of 
all summer farm investments, as every DE LAVAL agent will 
be glad to explain and demonstrate to anyone at all interested. 

See the nearest DE LAVAL agent at once, or, if you do 
not know him, write us direct for any desired information. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CoO. 





NEW YORK CHICAGO 





SAN FRANCISCO SEATTLE 

















decidedly erratic, Interpretation 
given the government report was de- 
cidedly bearish, but light receipts 
combined with favorable outlook in 
many parts of the corn belt combined 
to sustain the market. July corn 
sold at 72@75c p bu, and Sept fluc- 
tuating at about 69@70c; Dec quotable 
at 58@59c. 

The downward movement in the 
price of oats last week was ended 
largely through sympathy with other 
grains. The crop reports continue 
favorable in the main although some 
rust and lodging is reported from Ia. 
The harvest started last week in that 
state and with good results. The 
federal government report suggested 
a harvest of oats in the U S of 1,139,- 

,000 bus against the prospect of a 
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STOCK BREEDERS 














THE GREATEST OPPORTUNITY 





is offered to young men and women in agriculture. 


The farm is calling for trained men 


and women who shall be intelligent farmers and home makers. 


THE NEW YORK STATE SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 





at Morrisville, N. Y., offers 





To young men: 
agriculture, dai 
To young women: 


Two year and short winter courses in Agriculture; including general 


ing, fruit growing, poultry husbandry, etc. 
wo year and short winter courses in home economics, including 


cookery, sewing, millinery, home nursing, household management, etc. 
School has large well-equipped laboratories, modern 200-acre farm, pure- bred stock, 


well-trained staff. 


Tuition is free to residents of New York State. 
Entrance requirements are 16 years of age, good character and completion of 8th 


grade school work. 
for catalogue and information address 


F. G HELYAR, Director, Morrisville, N. Y. 





MONARCH sHYDRAULIC 
PRESS 


Also Gasoline 
and Steam En- 
gines,Thresh- 
ers, Saw 
Mills. Get 

our prices. 


MONARCH MCHY. CO..601 Hudson Terminal, New York 


When building your silo build one for good 


THE IMPERISHABLE SILO 
Patent Vitrified Clay Blocks 


Decay-proof, storm-proof, expense-proof 
Write for free catalogue today 


NATIONAL FIRE PROOFING COMPANY 
Agricultural Dept. H Pittsburgh, Pa. 





mention 


When You Write t this is Journal Ourad 
Advertisers Where. thelr replies 


im. 





SWEET Seed, for July and August sowing, and 


with'corn at last cultivation. Prices an 


CLOVER &. BARTON, ° Box's2, Falmouth, Ky. 





LIVE STOCK ADVERTISEMENTS 





CATTLE BREEDERS 


CATTLE BREEDERS 





Oakhurst Farm 


AUBURN, N. Y. 
A. L. BROCKWAY, Prop., Syracuse, N. Y. 
ou» youneap IN stad 
We offer in choice 
yearling heifers a _ paises tn Some + these enlves 
red by @ pentose of mle Korndyke, she being the 
in of the two 37 -lb. co Others are sired by our 
promis herd sires, Milk & Butter “king. and King Segis Hen- 
%,-4 Milk and Butter King has twenty official record 
~ ER , one of — holdin, voriae record three- ng 
old aged record, of 787 Ibs. m in seven days and 3025 Ibe. 
Hays one vod _ in 26.123 ibs. in seven days and 106.333 ibe 
thirty day dams are A. R. O. dams. 
WHi be stad to send extended pedigrees 


Heavy Producing 


HOLSTEINS 


Tuberculin vested by Bureau of Animal In- 
dustry for interstate shipment. 
You make no mistake in buying this kind. 


M.J.PECK, Cortland, N. Y. 
INDIANWOLD FARM 


Home of Durocs and Holsteins 

1s . sale of Durocs has been changed from July 19 te August 
12, 1912, Elmer Drake, formerly with E. 8. Kelly, Whitehal- 
Yarm, Yellow Springs, bnio, aan with Thomas lohnson, Cos 
ay Ohio, is now nda a herd. Every breeder know 

Mr Drake and the kind an ata ~ 4 of animals included in the 
sales of which 3: ‘ed sows, show prospects, and 
a few Suet, pear —- wy be offered. Catalogues soon 
ready. ‘our recat A tew registered Holstein Bulls, 
hy 2 ing of the Pontiac for sale. 


CHARLES F. SPRAGUE, Box 10, Lima, Ohio 


ROCKLIN HTS. STOCK FARM 


Fe waut the Best money can buy,write,or 
ter still,come and look at some of the sons 
apple J Korndyke 























and daughters of Sir Rag 


800 Grade Holsteins 
Fall cows as good as can be found and will 

sell as reasonable as can be bought anywhere. 

Come and see them. 

W. H. WICKHAM, SLATE HILL, N. Y. 


HEAD YOUR HERD 


with a Grandson of King Segis 
Born Oct. 29th, 1911. Very large for age. Mostly white. 
Straight and right. Dam’s record, 21.12 lbs. butter in 
7 days at 8 yea: 
J. A. STANTON & SON, New Woodstock, N. Y. 








Great opportunity to buy a highly bred yearling 


HOLSTEIN BULL 


from a cow which has an A. R. O. record of over 81 lbs. 
butter, 7 days. ios lbs. milk, 1 day—also large dey 
record. E. ©. BRILL, Btewarteville, N. 


MILANHURST STOCK FARM 


Holstein Bull and Heifer Calves 


Right = 


individually 
JOHN 1. ELSBREE, .- 





im price 
Milan, Pa. 





Purebred Registered 
HOLSTEIN CATTLE 
The Greatest Dairy Breed 
Send for FREE Illustrated Booklets. 
Holstein-Friesian Association, Box 115, Brattleboro. Vt. 


Orchardale Stock Farm 


offers H. F. Bull Calf born March 11, 1912. Record of 
dam 16.50 lbs. at Pb ears. Sire grandson to Hengerveld 
De Kol and King Segis. Price $50. 


FRANK MURRAY, West Winffeld,N. ¥. 








from $75.00 up, with Dams of 
ADAMS, Munneville, N. Y. 


COLD SPRING and WAYCLIFT FARMS 


Have twenty ae istered wee oy fresh and 
nearby for sale; also a Son of Joe Pled ge No, 
48710 who is at the head of our pH Dam has 
22-Ib. Butter in 7 days, now in test; also carload 
of Grade Springers due April and ‘Ma ay. 


JOHN R. FROST, Munnsville, N. ¥. 


For Sale Holstein Bulls 


from 6 mos. to 1 year old. One bull one year old whose three 

nearest dams have official butter records that average 23 Ibs. in7 
days,price $75.00. These from agrenedeneyier of Sir Korndyke 
Manor De Kol, one year old, price $60.00. Write your wants to 


M. HH. WICK WIRE, Hubbardsville, N. Y. 


HOLSTEIN BULL 


born Feb. 20, 1912. His seven nearest dams aver- 
ave 23.69 lbs. Sire, King Pietertje Segis by Kin 
Segis out of a 29 Ib. world’s record four-year-old. 
Dam a 214 Ib. Posch cow, her dam a 90.9 1 
daughter of De Kol 2d’s Paul De Kol out of “ 
A.R.O. cow. An extra fine animal. $140 buys him, 


Stevens Brothers Co., Liverpool, N. Y. 


Improve Your Herd 


a Gran Hengerveld DeKo) 
Hy og Ys one on at Pontiac 
Sano Dam 0. Born Jan. #100. 9. 
Born June 2%, 19 13, a .00. Born April rie 19 ni 
If these are not t oo gon ask for i it, as 4 
some other fine indi 
C. L. Banks, Locus Stock 1 Farm, New Berlin, N.Y 























Pioneer Farms 


bulls sired pr, Prince Hazel Korndyke Ho. 

‘om dams with A. R. O. records from 18 to 29 
lbs. butter in 7 days 2 prices that will please you. 
B8pecial offering—Young bull 8 mos. old from a 28-lb 
dam for $70.00, Write, EB. K. MUNRO, CAMILLUS, KB. Y. 


Born Feb. 22, 1912. Fine individual, 

BULL CALF =: 34 ee} - grown, and is sired by Sit 

ee nan pengeve daughters, 8 of them average 

over 29 lbs. in 7 days os is ibe in 30 days, and only 3 are 

full age. ‘hae has A. R. O. record of 17.96 lbs. as junior 2- 
year-old. She is from well-bred large record strain. 


W. D. ROBENS, POLAND, N. ¥. 








Holstein Yearling Bulls 
Registered, over half white, by a 80-lb. sire, from 
heavy producing dams. Price very low. 

Owego, N. Y. 


Ivory R. Foster, 





carloads of High-Grade Holstein Cows,fresh, giving 49 to 

60 Ibs, milk a day ; 2 carloads due in TYP and ‘Sept; 10 Reg. 
Holsteins due in Sept., 5 Reg. heifers and 3 Reg. Holstein ee 
Will tuberculin test for interstate shipment. Come quick a 


get first choice. REAG ROS., T ully, N. XY. 


A. R. 0; Holstein Heifer Calves 


We offer a few fine heifer calves at a low price. 
Also a few bull calves. J.H. Phelps & Son, Vernon,N.Y. 








Pontiac Korndyke’s Grandson 
Ready for service. Will be priced right, 
IDEAL DAIRY FARM, Brown Bros, Canton, N Y 





Sugar Beet Acreage Enlarged 


A careful survey of the sugar beet 
Situation indicates that the acreage 
this year will range from 25 to 50% 
larger than last year. The only lo- 
calities that report to American Agri- 
culturist a decrease are certain sec- 
tions of Michigan, where the late, wet 
weather made it impossible to plant 
as early as usual or as freely. A few 
other places state that the acreage is 
practically the same as last year, but 
the majority of the localities where 
Sugar beets are grown report a de- 
cided increase. 

Beet growers everywhere are much 
disturbed concerning the proposed re- 
moval of tariff from sugar. Almost 
all of them speak of this in sending 
in their reports, and any change in 
sugar tariff will be bitterly fought by 
sugar beet growers, and undoubtedly 
such a change would work a hardship 
to the growers and to the manufac- 
turers. This industry is of such im- 
mense importance to the agriculture 
of the United States that it is to be 
hoped nothing will be done to give 
it a setback, It took a good many 
years to get it started and it is now 
at the point where adverse legislation 
would do enormous injury. The beet 
crop was put in late nearly every- 
where. Even California was behind, 
but conditions have been satisfactory 
in a great many places and the late- 
ness has been more than made up. 
There has been little lack of moisture, 
in fact, the superabundance cf water 
has been a drawback. Farmers are 
taking an increasing interest in this 
crop, seeing as they do the good re- 
turns secured by the men who stick 
to it one year with another. Very 
few of the old growers have dropped 
out and the increase in acreage is 
usually represented by new men en- 
tering the field. 

In Ohio the 
Same as last year. It is 
that 35,000 acres of sugar 
now growing. The weather 
backward and the crop is 
farmers of Ohio generally 
an intelligent interest in the 
not only for its own value, but also 
as a rotation crop. It took several 
years of missionary work to get a good 
start, but now the industry is firmly 
established, unless unfavorabl@ tariff 
legislation causes a slump. At the 
beginning of the work in Ohio the 
sugar beet acreage drifted about more 
or less every year, but for the last 
two or three years it has been more 
constant. The factories encourage 
small plantings spread over the dis- 
trict adjacent to the factory. 


No Bumper Apple Crop in Sight 


about the 
estimated 
beets are 
has been 
late. The 
are taking 
beet crop, 


acreage is 





[From Page 42.] 
the crop about right.—[H. C. W., Pon- 
tiac, Mich 

Apple crop is good on high ground, 
but poor on low.—[R. B. H., Bel- 
mont, O. 

June drop was very large. We will 
have a fair crop, but it is too early 
to give a percenutage.—[J. M. M., Sugar 
Grove, Pa, 

Outlook very favorable, no Green- 
ing, prospect for a full crop of Spy. 
[W. S. P., Hillsdale, Mich. 

Indications for about 75% of a full 
apple crop. Many dead trees in or- 
chards.—[R. D. G. Grand Rapids, 
Mich, 

Do not expect over 55% 
of winter apples. San 
common.—[A, G V. 
Mich, 

Summer apples produce 30% of a 
crop, winter 50%. Commercial or- 
chards healthy. A few trees were in- 
jured by the severe winter. Un- 
sprayed orchards producing no ap- 
ples.—[D. M. C., Paw Paw, Mich, 

“Off” Year in Iowa 

Trees are all healthy except Ben 
Davis and I expect about half a crop. 
[E. N. R., Waverly, Ia. 


of a crop 
Jose scale 
H., Zeeland, 


Practically no early apples and pos- _ 


sibly 20% winter varieties, Trees 
badly injured by drouth last year.— 
[D. B. M. C., Page County, Ia. 

Crop of Ben Davis apples will he 
snort, trees being injured from last 
»w2ason’s drouth. Only expect 15% of 
, crop of apples.—[C. H. D., Missouri 
Valley, Ia. 

Sprayed trees are in best condition 
but Ben Davis are poor. We expect 
about 20% of a full crop in this state. 
[W. G., Des Moines, Ia. 

Snow, Pippin, Grimes Golden and 
other varieties will produce 90% of 
a crop. Ben Davis is very light. The 
trees of the latter variety are weak 
and dying.—l[J. M. B., Southwest- 
ern, Ia. 


Local and 


Conditions in Missouri 
Kansas 

of orchards will pro- 

crop.—|A. S. H., 


The majority 
duce a normal 
Springfield, Mo. 

We expect 80% of a full crop of 
apples. I have sprayed five times to 
date.—[J. T. N., Amoret, Mo. 

Apple crop will be light excepting 
Wagener, Wealthy, Ben Davis and 
kindred kinds. I shouli say the av- 
erage would run 75 to 80% of nor- 
mal.—[J. H. H., Bunceton, Mo. 

Expect an average crop of apples, 


American Agriculturist 


only about half of the trees sprayed. 
Hail injured many.—[W. A. P., Sa- 
vannah, Mo. ‘ 

Prospects for full crop, orchards 
generally healthy but considerable 
scab apparent. I do not expect more 
than 50 to 75% of clean stock and 
this means a pile of off stuff.—|G. T. 
T., Greene County, Mo. 

Apple trees are healthy 
pect about 60% of a crop. 
should ship 50 cars.—f[J. S., 
County, Kan. 

General outlook for an apple 
is not very encouraging. Do not 
pect over 15%.—[J. M. M., 
Springs, Kan. 

Apples about half crop, no peaches, 
pears extra full. Apples appear to be 
unusually free from insect and fun- 
gous injury.—[E. , Wyandotte 
County, Kan, 

Uneven Outlook in Dlinois 

southern Ill generally a _ light 
Ben Davis, but outlook for 
fairly good.—[W. S&S. 


and I ex- 
Couniy 
Morris 


crop 
ex- 
Lost 


In 
crop of 
other varieties 
P., Centralia, Ill. 

Will harvest more apples than a 
year ago.—[H. W. F., McLean and 
Tazewell Counties, ITll. 

Only a few orchards were 
Apples will make ‘half a crop. 
B., Fairfield, Ill. 

The general crop outlook in commer- 
cial orchards is about 35%. Crop will 
be only fair, although spraying was 
thorough.—[J. W. S., Richview, IIL. 

Not more than one-fourth crop of 
apples here, trees healthy but very 
large yield last year and light this 
season.—[G. J. F., McLean County, Il. 

The apple crop will be a full one. 
Orchards are in good condition.—[H. 
A. A., Neoga, Ill. 

Last year harvested full crop, this 
year’s will be scant.—[S. N. K,, 
Waterville, Minn. 

Orchards injured by severe winter 
and general crop cutlook fair.—[J. N. 
C., Wabasha County, Minn, 


sprayed. 


—-{O. F. 





From School-boy to Cattle Breeder 


One of the most progressive as well 
as one of the youngest breeders of Hol- 
stein cattle is Harry B. Davis of Davis- 
dale farm of Chester, N Y. Associated 
with him in his work are his mother 
and two sisters. Mr Davis’ father died 
when he was a young man just on the 
point of being graduated from the high 
school. He gave up his school to take 
up the active management of the farm. 
It was at that time stocked with good 
dairy cattle for which Mr Davis had 
very little interest, and he thought at 
that time that anything was preferable 
to farming. The turning point in Mr 
Davis’ career was when, on the recom- 
mendation of a friend of his, he bought 
a pure-bred Holstein cow, De Kol Paul 
Empress, then four years old, for which 
he had to give his note of $100. She 
later dropped a heifer calf, Princess 
Vale De Kol, and this was the starting 
point of the breeding of pure-bred cattle 
on this farm. His next investment was 
when he and his cousin, Howard Seeley, 
purchased the entire herd of H. 
Roe of Augusta, N J. There were in 
this herd 16 females and a bull, among 
which were Brookside Silith De Kol, a 
full sister to the famous Silith Pauline 
De Kol and a daughter of the same sire. 
Later on he bought the entire herd of 
Morris Rutherford of Hamburg, N J. 
This constituted his foundation herd. 
The herd at present contains the blood 
lines of all the greatest sires of the 
breed. 

Mr Davis’ father, when living, 
considered that if he had 30 head of 
cattle on his farm that he was carrying 
its full capacity, but at the present 
there is in the neighborhood of 80 head, 
for which most all the roughage is 
raised on the 100 acres, comprising the 
homestead. The idea on this farm is 
not to raise grain, but simply the rough- 
age for wintering the stock. It was not 
until lately that any cows have been 
tested on the farm, but last winter rece- 
ords were made on Maple Knoll Cap, 
who as a full aged cow gave 27 pounds 
of butter in seven days; Bradford Jew- 
ell, who as a two-year-old made 14,6 
pounds of butter in seven days; Polly 
Posch 34.6 pounds of butter in seven 
days and 130 in 30 days; and Aida Cornu- 
copia Posch 33 pounds in seven days 
and 136 in 30 days. 

In this herd are a great number of 
daughters of that great sire, Pontiac 
Korndyke, who stands at the head of the 
herd, Mr Davis having purchased a half 
interest in him from EE. H. Dollar of 
Heuvelton, N Y. Three years ago, at 
the time that Mr Davis purchased this 
half interest, the bull was 11 years old. 
This purchase would have looked risky, 
but Mr Davis paid $2500 for a half in- 
terest. It has proved one of the great- 
est investments in his career. This 
bull is undoubtedly one of the greatest 
sires of the breed; in fact, the only bull 
having daughters which have made over 
37 pounds of butter in seven days. He 
has ong daughter who has made over 
88 pounds. Not only is this a great 
record for a sire, but this bull has more 
proved sons than any other one living. 
One of the sons, King of the Pontiacs, 
has over 50 officially tested daughters, 
two of which have records better than 
30 pounds of butter in seven days. 
There are more sons of this bull head- 
ing some of the big herds of the countr_ 
than any other bull known. This buil 
is 14 years old and still in active serv- 
ice.—[E. A. H. 


Adv Sells 13 Bull Calves 

arry D. Wheeler of Country Life 
farm, of West Winfield, writes: “I have 
sold all my bull calves. Since last Novem- 
ber I have sold 31 bulls through my adv 
in your paper. I will discontinue now, 
but Prag 3 fall will be with you again.” 
[E. A 
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ee Stock Farms 
Towanda, Penna. 


The greatest son of Pontiac Korn- 
dyke, (dam, Pontiac Rag Apple) now 
heads our herd. Holstein bull calves 
from A.R.O. dams of superior breed- 
ing and type for sale, 

W. Worth Jennings, Proprietor 
Dean Knickerbocker, Manager 











AVISDALE FARM-—HbHolstein-Friesian 


All leadin; 


Cattle 


families— Pontiac Korndyke at head of herd—Eighty 
head to select from. HARRY B. DAVIS, Chester, New Yor 





LAKESIDE STOCK FARM — HOLSTEIN -FRIESIANS 


If you want the best class of cattle of any age or either sex, at most reasonable prices, consider- 


ing breeding and quality, 


write E. A. POWELL, 904 W. Genesee St., Syracuse,"N. ¥ 








ers, heifer and bull calves. 


Foundation herds a 


White Springs Farm 


IMP. GUERNSEY HERD 


Geneva, N. Y. 
Present offering comprises 100 cows, bred heifers, yearling heif- 


Write for further 


specialty. Address all correspondence to 


ALFRED G. LEWIS, Geneva, N. Y. 


information, prices, etc. 











Dairy Show, 1911—Brockton, 1911. 


White Beauty’s 


13,789 pounds of milk—658 pounds of butter. 





Nether Craig Spicy a Sie 5927 
AYRSHIRES wet: ciency 


Netherall Good Time Imp. 11447, of the noted 
Brownie Family, whose get were first at National two-year-old at Rational Day Shor Show, gases 1911, 


Monarch 13089, Son of of Netherall Brownie 9th, Li cow of the breed, 
Auchenbrain White Beauty 2nd with a record of with 18,110 pounds of milk, 958 pounds of batter. 


BRANFORD FARMS, GROTON, CONN. 


A Imp, 30764. First 





illowmoor gtaodson 


Stock of Both Sexes for Sale and All Ages 
HENRY FIELDEN, Manager 











Registered Holsteins 


Service Bulls, Bull calves, cows. 15 heifers 
not bred. Scotch collie pups, male and female 
cheap. Write us what you want. 


J. A. LEACH 
Imperial Stock Farm, Cortland, N.Y. 


GREENWOOD HERD 


Offers a magnificent young bull, born Se sept y 1911, Sire, ry | 
of the Por ntiace—Dam, Minnie ie Spo fic 48 Ibs, milk, 

s. She has two 30-1 b. si eters and her dam has 
have each produced 30-lb. daughters, 
Another in same class, born Oct. 2, 1911; his sire Korndyke 
Pontiac Pet. A.B. 0. dam of good c aur and breeding. Others 
ready for service, “‘Cracker Jac a cows and heifers in 
calf. Pedigree charts, prices, ete., equest. “King Lande 


Pontiac Korndyke” No. 78699 heads th 
E. H. KNAPP & SON, Fabius, N.Y. 


From A. R. 0. Dams 


with records of from 20 to 26 lbs. butter 

in 7 days as 3-year-olds. We are offering 

bull calves—sired by a bull from a 32.92- 

Ib. dam. 

oO. JI. GODFREY & COMPANY 
Pennellville, N. Y. 



































Chenango Valley 
GRADE HOLSTEINS 


Carload of large, young, high-grade cows, fresh 
and nearby springers. Also 50 cows due to 
calve in Aug. and Sept. that will give satisfaction 
and one carload of yearlings and two-year-olds. 
F. J. HOWARD, Bouckville, N. Y° 


FROM A CARLOAD 


to two a week is our average. Have on 
hand 50 head Grade Holsteins and 25 
head Grade Guernseys. All high quality 
—if you can come and see them, we can- 
not fail to suit you. Prices right. 


Hinds & Smith, Springfield Center, N.Y. 


A. R. 0, BULL CALF 


4,1912. Sire, Paladin Burke, No. 46890, whose 
om 4 4 daughter of of DeKol Burke with an A. R. 0. record of 
$6.9 Ibs. milk one sf 24.15 Ibs. butter 7 dae; 398.8 ‘ibe. milk 
and 95.3 ibs butter days, His first eight tested dau “ey | 
two years old, average over 50 Ibs. mi! Ik in a day and over 16 

= pA dare, showing that he is a great sire 
: f calf, Second Lass of Oneida 3d, A. R. O., po 
ilk on 7 ” 515.7 lbs. milk 7 days; 21.79 Ibs. butter 7 days 
10, 123 Ibe. k in one year. This calf is three-fourths wh 
& splendid individual. Price $75. Registered f. o. b. cars. 
BRADLEY FULLER Utica, N. ¥. 











100 High - Grade 


Holstein Cows 


ranging in age from 3 to 6 years, large and 
nicely marked and heavy producers. These 
cows have milk Leoeanee in the past year = 
from 8000 to 14,000 Ibs. Every cow is 

culin tested and guaranteed to be perfect 
in every particular. 


Vv. D. Robinson, Edmeston, N. ¥. 


Holstein 





35 JUST FRESH 
30 due July and Aug. 


COW 70 due Sept. and Oct. 


100 heifers, one and two years 
old, sired by full blooded bulls and are 
extra nice. The cows are large and in 
fine condition. Bell phone No. 311F.5 
john B. Webster, Cortland, N. Y. 


Born February23, 1912. 
BU LL A strong, growthy fel- 

low. His three nearest 
dams average over 30 pounds butter, 7 
days. His dam is a daughter of Pearl of 
the Dairy’s Joe De Kol in the semi-official. 
His sire, Sir Ormsby Korndyke Posch. 


EZRA HOLBERT 
LAKE, ORANGE CoO., NEW YORK 


| O0not STEINS | 00): 
HOLSTEINS 
Bred and developed for constitution, 


conformation and production. A good 
herd from which to choose a bull. 


John C.Sharpe,Meadow Brook Farm,Blairstown,N.J. 


HOLSTEIN- 
FRIESIAN 
BULLS torsevce. 


DAVID HARUM STOCK FARM, HOMER, N. Y. 














From 
30-lb. sires 











HOLSTEIN |! HEIFER CAL CALVES 
Wateview LF, H. THOMSON 4 SON. SON. N. ¥. 


1856-Riverside Ayrshires-1912 


Bull calves oom. record cows and Imported 
sires at farmers’ yr ces. Have won more prizes 
than any herd in United States. 
4. F, CONVERSE & CO., Woodville, N. Y. 
Also Shetland and Hackney Ponies. 


Jersey Bull Calves 


of Golden Ferns Lad breeding, 
at Farmers’ Prices. 


Penshurst Farm, Narberth, Penn. 


JERSEY BULL CALF 


am—officially tested, Sire—a Prize W inner,Calf— 
ood individual, also a at ba =. 
@o1a Spring Farm - t Creek, N. ¥. 


BERKSHIRE SWINE 


White Horse Farm 


BERKSHIRES 


Our Spring Pigs are ready for shipment and 

they are dandies. Sired by Sterling Master- 
iece, a son of Master iece or Invincible Rival’s 
ast, @ son of Rivai’s Last. 


Write for what ww want te W. W. BLAES ARKCOLL, Mgr. 
White Horse Farm, Paoll, Pa. 


BEST BERKSHIRE BREED 


I have five female and five male pigs on 
hand. Grand individuals. Well grown— 
are twelve weeks old—will sell for $10. 
per head. First check gets them. 


L. C. BORNT, Cropseyville, N. Y. 
Hinchey Homestead Offers for Sale 


y Berkshire boars, born March 22, 1912, Sire 
ees Masterpiece 3ist No. 149236, dam Elsa 
alorama No.. 108265. These are large well 
a. pigs. Price $15.00 apiece. 
W.S. Hinchey,P.O. Box 729,Rochester,N.Y. 


Large Berkshires at Highwood 


Summer offering of t pigs, bot! both bonnes, uot akin. Sold 
out of service boars an . 
Dundee, N. Y. 


























POLAND-CHINA SWINE 


Young sows. Bred | Sows, boars and you ng 
not n ular breed: out 0 
are Fairban ie end Independent. 


E. Z. METCALF, JEROMEVILLE, O. 


$15 Bu uys One oe 


not akin, with Pedigrees from my High Cla 
Rog iste tered Poland Chinas if sold before July 10th. 
HALL, 


G. S. FARMDALE, OHIO 


POLAND-CHINAS jie" stsnere 


Bie Beate Fair 
and out of sows that have produced winners. Some of 
these are show pigs. Paire n not akin. 
©. M. & F. A. BEATTY, Crient, Ohie 


CHESHIRES AND PO AS 


Boars, sows and pigs. of the best lines of breed 
Also breed “¥ 4 fleeced Delaine sheep. 
©C.OWEN CARMAN, Trumansburg, N. ¥. 














LARGE POLAND-CHINAS. | Yeari 
Boar, us pre Boars, Fall and Spring Sows, ior 
open. . McLaughlin, Pleasantville, O 





Poland- -Chinas < igs in pairs, by 
parents. E. JENNINGS, Williamsport, Ohio 





O1C SWINE 


O. 1. C. SPRING PIGS 


now ready for shipment. The famous L. B. 
Silver strain. Prices reasonable. Quality 
A No. 1. F.C, White, Cincinnatus, N. Y, 








SHEEP BREEDERS 


Bellwood Farms 
Shropshires 


GENEVA, N. Y. 
Property of Katherine B. Lewis 


» 400 high-class animals to select from. 
Average clip, 1912, 10 Ibs. 


Address all correspondence to 
ALFRED G. LEWIS, Agent 
Geneva, New York 














H. C. & H. B. pcadinn. 
poctermee e blood 


BERKSHIRES ©2255: 


notakin. Farmer “ 
at farmer’s prices. Cut prices for next thirty da 
. S. Tilbury, Route No. 1, Union, N. Y. 


BERKSHIR One service boar 


and a few choice 
bred sows, also an extra good lot of spring pigs. 
T. J. KERR, Collins, New York 


SUNNY BANK FARM BERKSHIRES 


Both Sexes; Masterpiece and Longfellow Breeding 
re sows. Prices reasonable. Registration free. 








A. F. Jones, P.O. Box 117, Bridgehampton, N.Y. © 





Orchard View Berkshires ‘onvwu‘ing sic "A grand i 


of service also an extra fine lot of spring pigs; some ot 
them are — pS Fy hters of 
fellow No. BOWER, KING FERRY, N. Y. 





$§.00 BERKSHIRE SPRING PIGS 
— REGISTERED AND TRANSFERRED. 


©. F. TELLER, - Syracuse, New York 





DUROO-JERSEY SWINE 


10-Duroc Bred Sows-10 


peed to our prize-winning boars that we: igh up 
900 Ibs. Service boars, open gilts, and fine 
spring pigs ready to ship now. Papers furnished 
Write for prices and description. 


C. J. McLaughlin & Co.,Box E, Pleasantville,Ohio 








both sexes, sire L. & C’s Ohio Chief 
Chief 


DUROG | PIG may E pate oad , son of Ohio 
rion Chi otcher and Red 
‘ine, Price $10.00 to gas bo. one better in Ohio. 
wousTei BULL CALVE Pontiacs igh tate 
00. J.B. THOMPSON, Colum! bio Station, Ohie 





Snowcroft Hampshires 


Ready for 1912 trade. 80 Prime Breeding 
Ewes and 20 Yearling Rams of the improved, 
blocky, weil-wooled type. Write for prices. 


DR. SARGENT F. SNOW 
713 University Block, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Aubrey Farm Shropshires 


30 yearlin “he hae -- and a ewes. A fine 
Y Satisfaction jon guaranteed. Corre- 














lot of early lam 
spondence solicits 


J. @. STACEY, B. D. 3, WATERLOO, N. ¥ 


PINEHURST SHROPSHIRES 


Best Breeding Flock in America. Foundation stock 
for sale, H.L, WARDWELL, Box 10, Springfeld Conter,5.Y. 


REGISTERED OXFORDS 


Bred right, built right,priced right. W.¥. Franklin, Danville, Ind. 











HORSE BREEDERS & IMPORTERS 


AN OPPORTUNITY 


to start, and start right, in 





Entire herd of pure breds. nares, some with foal, some 
will 5 


with colts at side. Four - Bie sell to suit purchaser. 
‘so one Bantam Hackney Stallion, 13 i high; a show 
animal. &,. RB. HORTON, Pleasant 4 Binghamton, N. Y. 





DUROC - JERSEY SWINE 


Boars and gilts for sale; write for price. 
The Sears & Nichols Co., Chillicothe, Ohio 


DUROC - JERSEY PIGS 
a ist and 2d prise boars, and as for dams, 3 Ist prize 
Champion sowW. Va. State fair 1911. Others 
of of equal b breeding. Prices reasonable 
Martin, - Stout's Mills, Ww. Va. 





A very cholee lot 
of mares, Pee 


FOR SALE #735 

for breeding, we give free service | by poet 

Stallion. BLYTHEWOOD FARMS 
Pittsfield, Mass. 





POULTRY BREEDERS 








Young stock 
from the pro- 
ducing kind. 


Registered 


Son of Pontiac 
Korndyke heads 
the herd. 


Canton, Pa. 


Our Holsteins 
Are Producers 


Selected and Tuberculin Tested 
Can furnish a carloac of large, young cows, 
fresh or nearby springers. Prices right. 
L T. and C, A. WELCH, West Edmeston, N. Y. 


Grade. Holsteins 


We have several carloads of the best young cows 
that money will buy. If you want this kind, 
come and see them. Prices upon application. 


H. C. GATES, 




















DUROC-JERSEYS 


by State Fair champion. The b' owthy kind, young 
stock for sale. Prizes mt. 4 SRend tor vheulas 
D. H. DREISBACH, P. 0. Box 181, Kingston, Obie 


Woodland d Dairy Duroes ur 





urocs Pe" of both sexes, also service 
boar 1 year old from N. ae State 
Bowen. BR. F. D. No. 2, Syracuse 


SHE! EL D ON FAR M Maistente punocs. 


o> of JB - 
eg" Service Boars. 
E. BARNES, Oxford, N. Yr 








MULEFOOT SWINE 


MULEFOOT HOGS 


Oldest breeder in the State. Pedigreed stock for sale. 
Samuel Johns, Wilmington, O. Box 198, 


Ohio Blue Ribbon Herd Mulefoot Hogs 


Greed Faruiscs the beet and ines b 
This 


able of meat. 
JOHNS H. DUNLAP, Box B, Williamsport, Obie 


YORKSHIRE SWINE 


ALFALFA qonec Yoaksuiazs 
a eee 



















Don’t Be A Clam 


if you are at all interested in 8S. C. Wh. Leghorns 
you had better correspond with the Darlington 
Egg Farm. You had better correspond anyhow; 
if you do, you soon will be interested. 
DARLINGTON EGG FARM, ALFRED P. EDGE, 
Box N, Darlington, Md. 














HATCHING EGGS fetke. $1.50 per 18 


pong gr benérel, 8. C. White Leghornn, gy) 
$5.00 per hundred. 
Steeeanels Farms, Pittsfield, Mass 


MOYER’S S. C. W. LEGHORNS 

Baby chicks $8.00 per 100 { 
GRANT MOYER, Fort Piain, N. ¥. 
Single Comb White Leghorn, 


Ran Chicks Bese pees 


Exieianae 


N.Y. 
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WARM WEATHER READING 


THURLEY RUXTON 


The Girl Who Posed as a Princess 


By PHILIP VERRILL MIQHELS 


Thurley and Zagorsky—XVI1 


HEN she knew them—those 

poisonous, ice blue eyes so 

intently fastened upon her 

that night in the horse show 

box ! A shudder of cold, and 

weakness and disgust, passed 
rapidly through her frame, for the 
woman smiled—and her smile was 
worse than her eyes! 

“Come to at last?” said Zagorsky in 
German, her utterance one of sneering 
and content. “‘Didn’t know where you 
wereat first, or how it happened? Think 
how you can pass the time guessing 
where you are and why you came!” 
She laughed abominably. “It wouldn’t 
be so comfortable and warm if I didn’t 
have to stay in the room myself, I can 
tell you that! So thank your fortunate 
stars I’m here!” 

The vapors and ghosts of memory 
in Thurley’s mind became real sub- 
stance, with painful celerity. 

Once more she became aware that 
something foreign lay in the grasp of 
her hand, She drew the hard thing 
upward, as she once more rose to a 
sitting posture. It was a light steel 
chain, secured to a girdle of similar 
metal fastened about her waist. 

“What does all this mean?’ she 
said, her hand going up to her cheek 
and forehead, ‘‘What have I done to 
be chained here like an animal?” 

“You've been one,” laughed the 
woman mirthlessly, “a pampered, 
pretty animal, useless, if not even dan- 
gerous—if you have the brains to un- 
derstand me, which is doubtful—and 
guite properly chained at last.”’ 

The other end of the chain was’ 
fastened to the bed, which was of 
iron. This Thurley comprehended in 
one discerning glance. 

“Have I ever harmed you?” she in- 
quired, ill again with an intuition that 
appeal, query, or reason would be 
wasted on this malignant looking be- 
ing. “Have I ever harmed anyone 
at all?” 

“Harmed? Huh!” 

Thurley tried another tack, 
you tell me where I am?” 

“Didn't I tell you to guess and oc- 
eupy your time?” 

All that Thurley could recall seemed 
very far away. She wondered how far 
it really was. She asked: “Is it per- 
missible to inquire the time of day?” 

“Nearly five o’clock.” 

“Thank you. Saturday?’ 

“Saturday.” 

Thoughts of Alice and of how she 
might be worrying crept between the 
baffled conjectures, alarms, and tur- 
moil in Thurley’s brain, and aroused 
her to something approximating an- 
ger. “This is infamous!” she said, “It 
was cowardly—inhuman!” She remem. 
bered Edith. “You haven’t brought 
Miss Steck here, too, in her wretched 
condition?” 

The woman reveled in her captive’s 
impotent warmth, ‘Miss Steck is still 
in Lakewood—useless to the cause.” 

“Still in Lakewood?” she repeated. 
“But her letter—oh!” 

A dim and wavering light was 
vouchsafed her groping mentality. 

The day was fast graying into 
gloom, She could see far out, through 
the dirty panes of window across the 
dreary landscape of denuded trees and 
snow. She looked about the wretched 
room, on that particular side of the 
couch, without a motion-of her head, 
wondering just how far above the 
snow and earth was the window. Her 
thoughts went straying off to Robley 
Stuyverant involuntarily. Someway, 
she felt that if she could only let him 
know where she was, he would come 
though death itself should bar the 
way. 

Two figures cast great shadows on 
the floor, one the woman's, the other 
aman’s. The latter bore some steam- 
ing dishes in his hands and on his 
arm, with a waiter’s universal skill. 
It was he they called Pelevin. 

At the slight sound made by Thur- 
ley in propping herself on an arm the 
woman turned. “Get up!” she com- 
manded. “I am hungry. We dine.” 

Thurley was staring at Pelevin, 
whose face, she was sure, betokened 
better things than a questionable as- 
sociation with this woman. He did 
not turn, however, till he had placed 
all the dishes on the table; then, as 
he went, he cast a look on the captive 
girl that seemed, she fancied, friendly, 
if not indeed compassionate—all while 
Zagorsky’s back was turned. 

“Will you drink tea or coffee?” 
asked the woman, arranging the dishes 
on the table. “You see, I am gener- 
ous, a good provider.” 

“Coffee, if you please,” said Thur- 
ley, who trusted it might be as good 
as the bare suggestion promised. She 
was painfully hungry. 

She rose from the bed, discovering 
her chain to be fully ten feet in length, 
even as the woman strode to the door 


“Will 








and bawled to Pelevin to bring two 
cups of coffee. Then presently, with 
Zagorsky seated close at her side, 
Thurley assuaged her appetite on mut- 
ton stew, with bread and butter. The 
fare, though exceedingly limited as to 
variety, was nevertheless acceptahb.e, 
being well cooked and comfortingly 
hot. The coffee, in two large heavy 
cups, was brought a few minutes later, 
anc once more Pelevin disappeared. 

When at length Thurley pushed her 
empty cup away there was new -e- 
solve and a steady, renerving resent- 
ment in her being. She rose from the 
table, and her angry glance, which 
was also girlishly wistful, sped along 
the twisted links of the chain that 
bound her to the bed. She almost 
started at sight of a link supplied by 
strands of wire. The chain had either 
been broken, or two short pieces had 
once been spliced together, the wire 
being passed at least four times be- 
tween the iron links, then twisted 
hard and nipped off close and bent 
down level with the strands. 

Thurley’s breath came faster, mere- 
ly with the thought of things perhaps 
made possible, could she once but 
tamper with the link. Then Zagorsky 
faced about, and Thurley sank on the 
edge of the bed with her eyes averted 
from the woman’s, 

Despite all the sleep she had taken 
that day, she presently felt herself 
heavy again, She made an effort, at 
first rather slight, then more deter- 
mined, to cast the feeling off. A few 
minutes later she was exerting the ut- 
most will power and mental goading 
of which she was capable to divest her 
brain of a lethargy creeping upon it. 

The effort was in vain, her struggle 
impotent. She felt herself dimmed as 
by by some heavy cloud, expunging 
very life. With her last protesting 
lubriations she realized that the 
drowsiness was wholly unnatural—and 
was helplessly certain the coffee had 
been drugged. She felt herself droop- 
ing downward on the bed, and was 
once more inert and unconscious, 


An Offer of Help 

At length Zagorsky making certain 
that Thurley was wrapped in the folds 
and weavings of the baneful stuff em- 
ployed, she closed the door upon her, 
went agtively down the stairs, and 
strode unexpectedly in upon the three 
of her following, smoking in the 
kitchen of the house, over the dishes 
of their dinner. 

Inasmuch as she nearly always ap- 
proached them in this stealthy man- 
ner, the three were not unduly sur- 
prised. Pelevin quickly rose from h:. 
seat and offered her a chair. She sat 
near the stove; for the night was cold 
and the house leaked air like a sieve. 

“So,” she said, eying the men be- 
fore her with the penetrative stare, 
“You are all convinced I know noth- 
ing of my business, and are all of a 
mind to murder the girl and get 
away ?” 

She had heard no more than a word 
on entering; yet had diagnosed the 
state of their minds unerringly. 

“I was not yet certain,” said the one 
called Max, “I was willing the matter 
sheuld be discussed, with you to de- 
cide, or at least show cause for this 
dangerous delay.” 

“Ah!” said Zagorsky. “You were 
willing that I—the brains and all of 
this enterprise—should squeak like a 
mouse at the conference of lions?” 

The fellow Jan was in a_ sullen 
mood. ‘We shall presently have the 
whole pack down upon us,” he said, 
“We are not in Europe. They man- 
age things differently here in Amer- 
ica. We should be satisfied to obliter- 
ate this much of the power and 
oppression of Hertzegotha now—and 
work for the grand duke afterward.” 

“You mean murder and run—with 
our business half accomplished,” cor- 
rected Zagorsky malevolently. “It is 
your usual cowardly method, I say I 
shall get them both, by midnight of 
tomorrow at the latest.” 

“She is a bird in hand,” insisted 
Jan, averting his gaze from the ice 
blue eyes he dreaded. 

“Instead of the duke appearing at 
the broken mill, you will have a 
posse at our heels. And even though 
it may be different, what purpose does 
which Madam Zagorsky was ascending. 

“Several purposes, best known to 
myself,” answered the woman leader 
of the business. “Even you should 
perceive there may be a final necessity 
of showing this girl to the duke, at the 
window of the mill, before he will en- 
ter the trap.” 

“But mark my word, he will not 
come alone,” insisted Jan. 

“T have only one question to ask,” 
said Zagorsky calmly. “Who engi- 
neered this capture of the princess, 
who brought about its success, who 
have been the failures heretofore?” 
She rose and stood facing the table, 
her back to the stove. “Bah! Of the 
three, you, Jan, are the least endowed 


with brains in this association. Yet I 
had not thought even you reduced to 
common, hurried murder in your utter 
lack of finesse.”’ 

“I know my duty,” growled the 
man. ‘We'll see what we shall see.” 

“T understand,” she said more sooth- 
ingly, herself a little fearful of this 
blood-desiring man. ‘‘When the hour 
arrives, it shall be you, no other, that 
has the deed, the honor, the glory, of 
the stroke,” 

He glanced up quickly. “It is a 
promise? All agree?” 

“I am all—and I agree,” said Za- 
gorsky in a way of magnificence ali 
her own. “And, that being settled, an 
hour for consultation.” 

The council sat till midnight, resolv- 
ing there by the glowing stove the 
plans for assuring the coming of the 
duke to meet a waiting doom. Za- 
gorsky retired a little after twelve. 

At eight in the morning a thunderous 
and long continued pounding on the 
door roused Thurley from her torpor 
while still her captor rasped a song of 
sleep. It was Pelevin, ready to bring the 
breakfast, but desiring the dishes of 
the meal of the evening before. 

She was roused at last, reluctantly 
and heavily emerging from her hiber- 
nation,, which Thurley duly noted, 
Zagorsky was summoned to the room 
below. 

The man was alone with Thurley. 
He turned to the girl with a face 
transformed to one of contrition and 
shame. 

“Ah! your highness!” he whispered 
in a tragic undertone, suffused with 
intense emotion, “I can no longer bear 
that you shall regard me also with 
the hatred and dread, the suspicion 
and horror these others may inspire. 
I have waited to tell you, declare my 
leyalty, my friendship, my wish to as- 
sist you to escape!”” And down on his 
knees the fellow sank, his hands held 
imploringly before him. 

Thurley was startled, more than 
surprised, by the abruptness of his ac- 
tion. “Oh, if you would—if you would 
really help me!” she said, her own 
voice barely more than a_ whisper. 
“But what:can I possibly do?” 

“Your friends!” he said eagerly. 
“Let them know! Your royal fiance! 
In an hour I must go to the village 
for meat. A letter, a note, tothe duke 
—the breve young duke! Let me take 
it—if only a line!” 

“But I have no paper, no pencil— 
My other friends—’ she answered 
eagerly. “If I tell them all—” 

“Ah! to ruin everything!” he inter- 
rupted imploringly. “If so many come, 
are seen from here, your life must pay 
the forfeit on the instant. This is pre- 
determined. Let the duke come alone, 
he only and I can help! Ah! a part 
of a letter! But a stub of pencil only!” 
These he produced from a pocket of 
his vest: “Write it—write it quick! 
There is not a moment to lose! The 
tears rolled swiftly from his eyes. “It 
is so little I may do; but your life 
shall be saved—’ He dashed away 
the tears. ‘‘But write!” 

Thurley was deeply affected by the 
fellow’s outburst of emotion, She felt 
new hope in the day. ‘“‘Where am I? 
Where shall I tell them to come?” 

“The village of North Winog, Long 
Island,” Pelevin whispered rapidly. 
“Tell him you are captive in the old 
mill, one mile out, to the eastward, 
where he shall come at nine o’clock 
tonight; but come alone, on peril of 
your life. Tell him you will go with 
no one else and to bring no help 
nearer than the village. 

hurley started to write in feverish 
haste. She paused. “But tonight at 
nine I may be drugged again and fast 
asleep.”’ 

“T am cook,” he whispered. “I shall 
leave out the drug. You shall then 
pretend to sleep—and leave the rest 
to me.” 

“There—there!” said Thurley, sign- 
ing the note, and she placed it at once 
in his hand. 

He read it hurriedly. It vas written 
in German, 

*Karl-Robley?” he said inquiringly. 

Dear Karl-Robley: I am captive in an 
old mill, one mile out to the east from 
village of East Winog, Long Island. 
You must come alone to save me, bring- 
ing no one with you nearer than the 
village, and at nine tonight! It is im- 
portant that you come alone. You must 
remember that, or it seems I am sen- 
tenced, 

Yours, Thurley. 
“But his name—” 

Thurley reddened. She had thought 
by this means it might be possible to 
get the intelligence also to Stuyverant, 
who, far more than all the dukes in 
the world, might move effectively. 

“A nickname,” she told the man 
without the slightest hesitation. ‘No 
one calls him so but myself.” 

“The better then, that he will know 
it is from yourself,” agreed Pelevin, 
hurriedly tucking the note in his 
pocket. “The blessing of the God, if 
I shall be able to help you—my 
princess!”’ and kneeling, he kissed the 
hem of her skirt, then hastened to his 
dishes, made a noisy clatter at the 
table, and sprang through the door to 
stumble awkwardly down the stairs 
it serve to keep the princess herealive?” 

That morning brought little of com- 
fort or hope to Alice Van Kirk, and 
nothing of relief to Robley Stuyverant. 
No news had arrived. Stuyverant felt 
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doubly despairing. He had learned 
sufficient from the conference with the 
baron to realize that Princess Thurley 
was tremendously essential to the in- 
tegrity and future of Hertzegotha; and 
was thoroughly convinced that, should 
she be discovered and returned, after 
this, she must soon complete her al- 
liance with the youthful duke and 
completely withdraw from his own ex- 
istence. 

Stifling an hourly repeated impulse 
to seek the aid of the city’s police, he 
could scarcely wait, this Sunday morn. 
ing, for the time appointed to meet 
the baron at his rooms, When he came 
there at last the baron was no wiser 
concerning Thurley than at Alice’s the 
previous night. Wench was=§ still 
away. At eleven o’clock his two 
men. came, with vital news, and 
were interviewed in private, They had 
found Princess Thirvinia, 

That royally erratic young person 
was lying dangerously ill, unknown 
and unsuspected, at the home of some 
loyal, if humble. subjects of Hertze- 
gotha, living in unromantic Wee- 
hawken, 

Vastly disturbed by this intelligence, 
and yet in a measure relieved, Hoch- 
haus was still tremendously concerned 
with the fate of Thurley Ruxton. The 
princess might yet succumb and leave 
his kingdom bereft, while the young 
duke, ignorant of Thurley’s disappear- 
ance was still persistent in his decla- 
rations that he loved no one else in 
the world. There was nothing to com- 
municate to Stuyverant. Indeed, the 
baron’s perturbation grew with the 
very fact his men had,brought him 
no report concerning the abducted girl. 
He had much to do to maintain the 
secrecy hedging the princess about, to 
provide her the finest medical attend- 
ance, to arouse the duke to his highest 
sense of duty, and, if possible, aid 
with all his power in saving the girl 
he knew to be in imminent danger of 
her life, if not already slain. 

He could only tell Stuyverant to 
wait. At three o’clock a message from 
out in Long Island arrived for the 
young Duke Karl. It was quietly in- 
tercepted by the baron’s agents and 
brought to his quarters at once, Karl- 
Wilhelm none the wiser. No sooner 
had Hochhaus glanced the message 
over than he strode to Stuyverant’s 
room, He was thoroughly aroused; but 
incisively keen of wit. 

‘Stuyverant, here it is at last!’’ he 
said as Robley sprang to his feet. “TI 
rather ‘thought that something in this 
nature might appear; but I didn’t ex- 

Man, what do you think of 
He held up a note to read. 

“What is _ it? Something from 
Miss Th—” 

“It’s a bit of correspondence ad- 
dressed to Grand Duke Karl and in- 
tercepted by my orders,” interrupted 
the baron, ‘Listen.”’ 

“Excellency: I have found Miss Thur- 
ley, and send you immediately word that 
you may hasten to her rescue. She is a 
captive in the hands of political enemies 
of Hertzegotha, at a small village called 
North Winog, on Long Island, one hun- 
dred miles out, and is at an old mill, 
one mile to the eastward of the village, 
where she informs me one of the band 
has revealed a secret loyalty and desire 
to render her assistance. 

“You must come alone tonight at nine 
o’clock, bringing no assisting friends 
nearer than the village proper, lest you 
excite suspicion and thereby sacrifice her 
life on the instant. Be under the win- 
dow at the stroke of nine—the window 
at the rear of the mill, and do not, for 
the love of heaven, attempt her rescue 
by force of numbers, or come otherwise 
than alone! The one man loyal to her 
Highness is expected to go out tonight 
and return at nine; hence one man 
approaching will arouse no suspicion. 
I shall await your advent myself in the 
village. For God and Hertzegotha, 

“Postscript: I inclose confirmatory 
note from—’” 

Otto Wenck. 

Stuyverant, white with excitement, 
and crouching, as if for a spring of 
action, snatched the paper from the 
baron’s fingers, 

“Pardon,” he said; “but—where is 
it—where—village of North—” 

“My dear young friend,” ad- 
monished the baron quietly, ‘wait! 
Don’t you see—” 

“Wait!” said Stuyverant wildly. 
“T’ve done nothing, but wait all day! I 
want to get started! Don’t you un- 
derstand ?”’ 

“T do,” said the baron, “perfectly. 
There is more. You have not yet 
heard it all. This also was inclosed.” 
He held up Thurley’s note and read 
it, puzzled at once by its presence in 
the letter and the method of the ad- 
dress. “Dear Karl-Robley.” 

“What?” cried Stuyverant, more ex- 
cited than before. “It’s half addressed 
to me! Perhaps she expected— 
thought that I— -Paron, I'll take a 
force of men—I mean that we—I shall 
go in my car to fetch her back! 
There may be no railway in miles! 
Can your men be ready at once?” 

“Mr Stuyverant, sit down!” com- 
manded the baron sternly. “‘Can’t 
you see this is merely a trap?” 

“This letter was sent to the duke. 
I told you that.” 

“Tt was; but—right there—Robley— 
his name isn’t Rob—” 

“And it’s signed here Otto Wenck.” 

“Your man, I know; but neverthe- 
less—” 

“That’s the lie of it, man!” the 
baron interrupted. “Wenck, it is true 
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is over there somewhere, and has 
made nce report; but he’s under an- 
other name and on no account would 
send me a line—or a line to the duke 
with his own name actually attached!” 

“You mean—” 

“Il mean that was my orders—abso- 
lute orders. Furthermore, he would 
never, in a case like this, send a line 
to anyone save myself, while it is per- 
fectly preposterous for him to urge 
the duke into such a noose as this! 
A trap—a clumsy trap—and this sort 
of bait I’ve expected!” 

Stuyverant paled. “But, good heav- 
ens, baron, how could— This note 


from Miss Thurley—not a forgery, 
you think?” 

“I am not prepared to say. It may 
be genuine; it may be all a lie. This 


Wenck note is a forgery—and clever 
as the fiends. It sums up all a trap, 
my son, to compass a double murder.” 


Stuyverant went white about the 
mouth. “Murder!” 

“Sit down,” urged the baron more 
quietly. “This is a matter of life and 


woman I feel 
uttermost lim- 


death to the beautiful 
you would serve to the 
its of your strength. 


“My life! I mean it, sir! You 
think she’s alive? She may be there 
—that village, North Winog?” 

“I don’t know.” 

The younger man was confident, 


“I'll simply take a dozen men—picked 
fighters—gun fighters, at that—and 
clean up—” 


“So I feared!” It was dryly re- 
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The baron smiled, 
almost too good to be tr 

“I shall go and see,’ Seid Stuyver- 
ant. “God grant I may ‘and her safe!” 

“Amen to that!” answered the 
baron, his fine old mouth slightly 
twitching, and his eyes suspiciously 
moist. “God help us all!” he mur- 
mured, “I must serve Hertzegotha 
first!” 

[To be continued next week.) 


Prizes for the Boys and Girls 


When I first saw this picture of 
these two children in such a distress- 
ing predicament, it made me stop and 
think for quite a long while. What 
had happened, I wondered? The 
broken cart, the crying children, the 
automobile, and most alarming of all, 
the children’s pony running swiftly 
away across the field. I wondered if 
the little boy were hurt and perhaps 
couldn’t get up? He appears like a 
brave little lad, and if he could talk, 
perhaps we might find that he had 
done his very best to check the pony 
and avert the accident. And who are 
the people in the automobile? V/hat 
do you suppose they will do? And 
what will the children’s mother think 
if the pony runs home all alone with 
broken harness? 

To the boy or girl under 16 who 
writes the best story about this pic- 
ture we will award a prize of $1; for 
the second best story a prize of 50 
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What Has s fscauca to This Boy ad Girl ?—See Prize Offer 


marked, and the baron screwed up 
his mouth. “If she is there at all, 
and alive, your course would ring her 
knell the instant your men appeared. 
It is no idle treat, that part of the 
letter that warns the duke he must 
be certain to come alone, his friends 
no closer than the village. Of what 
avail are friends a mile away?” 

“Then Fll go alone. 

“And be quietly captured there be- 
neath the window. When they find 
you. are not the duke, what then? 
And you wouldn’t expect, with a letter 
as false as this, that Miss Thurley, as 
you call her, would be standing at 
the window waiting to leap into your 
arms?” 

Stuyverant 


saw the situation, yet 


clung to a species of hope. “Good 
heavens, man! do you expect me to 
do nothing? If she’s there at all, and 


in momentary danger of her life, 


I've got to take a chance—that'’s 
all!” 

“And give yourself none,” com- 
mented the baron dryly. “If you 


mean to help in. this affair, go over, if 
you please, to North Winog, with your 
car and your man, and ascertain, if 
possible, whether or not 2ny strangers 
have recently come to that neighbor- 
hood in peculiar circumstances and 


are occupying any old mill. 
Meantime my men will be scouring 
the darkest, farthest corners of all 


New York,” said the baron.” 
.“Then you think she isn’t there?” 


cents. Write neatly and carefully, on 
one side of the paper only, a little 
story not over 200 words in length, 
and send it to the Contest Editor, 
care of this magazine. The contest 
will close August 3, 1912, and all stories 
must be mailed bv that date. 
We will print the prize-winning 
stories, and perhaps even some of the 
other good ones, in these columns, 
for all to read.—[The Editor. 


Care of White Rabbits 


BY MYRTLE M. GOLDENBURG, 10 YEARS 








I was interested in the letter How 
to care for rabbits. I raise rabbits, 
but I feed them several things that 
Mat doesn’t and I have only lost one 
from sickness. But perhaps he lives 
in town where he cannot get the 
things I feed. I live on a farm. I 
feed bread and milk the same as he 
does, but for green feed I give them 
parsnip roots in spring until the dan- 
delion, burdock leaves and clover are 
large enough: They are fond of the 
burdock and dandelions, as they are 
bitter. I also feed plantain leaves 
and once in a while lettuce. 

In summer they are fond of green 
bean vinee and leaves. In fall they like 
green sweet corn just as it is picked 
from the stalk. In winter I feed po- 
tato parings, carrot roots, whole oats 
without cooking and once in a while 
apples, sweet ones are best, and a 
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few cabbage leaves. This spring I 
had three little ones that were old 





enough to begin to eat about the 
time the clover was large enough 
to pick and I gave them all 


they wanted of it. 


Shoots a Timber Wolf—This may 
not interest the sisters who read this 
paper, but I think it will interest the 
brothers. The first of Jan, 1912, a 
friend of mine and myself went out 
into the woods to look at some skunk 
traps we had set about a half mile 
from home. We looked at one trap 
and just before we came to the sec- 
ond one, we saw a large timber wolf 
coming toward us. We did not have 
a gun with us for we have been in 
those woods time and time again 
and had never seen a wolf there. 
So all we could do was to run home 
as fast as we could. When we 
reached home we each took a shot 
gun and went after that woM. We 
soon found him and made short work 
of shooting him.—[Paul M, Blaschke, 
Oregon. 


Has the Right Idea—I am fifteen 
years old and in the eighth grade. I 
wish the boys and girls that write in 
for our page would write on some 
subject that would be interesting to 
the readers. I think that while we 


are young we should study out what 
we aim to do in life and work to 
that end. We live on a farm and 


the city folks have a better chance 
for an educatioh than we do, but the 
city boys often take up bad habits 
and thereby spoil their character. A 
boy or girl that starts out in life with 
a clean character, one that is found 
at his place of duty, and there for 
the right, one that treats everyones 
alike, and has in his mind a will to 


go higher, is one that will make his 
mark and be highly appreciated by 
everyone.—[Eddie V. Bewley. 

The Snake and the Birds—Dear 
Young Folks—Here is a story of a 
little experience of mine. In vaca- 
tion last summer I stayed with my 
aunt and uncle for a little while. One 
bright morning I thought I would 


take a walk before breakfast through 
the warm sunshine. I chose to walk 


along a little creek that made its 
way near my uncle’s house. I had 
just entered a little swampy place 


and I saw a snake near some brush 
on a little hill. It had wound itself 
around a bird’s nest. The mother 
bird sat on a limb in a tree near by 


screeching with all her might. The 
snake had nearly killed one of the 
little birds. Then I began to throw 
sticks and stones on it, being care- 
ful not to hit the little birds: It 
soon left them in peace. Then I 
picked up the little bird that had 
been hurt, and soon it began to 


breathe steadily and I put it back in 
the nest. The next morning I made 
a visit to the nest again and the 
snake had not been there, strange to 
say and it never came back.—([Sylvia 
Kemp. 





Brilliant 


That character is power is true in a 
much higher sense than that knowl- 
edge is power.—[Smiles. 

Patience is the finest and worthiest 
part of fortitude, and the rarest, too. 
(Ruskin. 

Say not always what thou know- 
est, but always know what thou say- 
est.—[ Claudius. 

Laughter is the sun which drives 
winter from the human face.—[Vic- 
tor Hugo. 





Cemeteries for Dog» 

Paris and Lond n have long had 
raveyards f r canine pets, but until 
recently we have not had in the 
United States any such institution. A 
few years ago, in Hornell, N Y, @ 
very handsome dog cemetery was 
completed. Some resident of the city, 
an ardent lover and owner of dogs, 
decided wh one of his favorites 
died, that he did not want it carried 
to the public dumping ground, so he 
purchased 10 acres of pretty wood- 
land and dedicated it as a cemetery 
for dead dogs. About 20 dogs are 
buried there. There is also a dog and 
cat cemetery in Dedham. 





Diplomacy 
A North Dakota German farmer 
aspiring to fill an appointive office 


wanted to keep on good terms with 
both parties. At 10 o’clock on elec- 
tion night the result was still uncer- 
tain when he was called upon for a 
speech. 

“Ve meets,” he said, 
dis glorious vigtory. Ve knows not 
yet vich vay it goes. Hurra! Hurra! 
Hurra!""—[Success Magazire. 


“to zelebrate 





No Reward 
“How long a term does the vice- 
president serve, pa?” 
“Four years, my son.’ 
“Doesn’t he get [oe off for 
good behavior?” 


“Kitty,” said her mother, rebuk- 
ingly, “you must sit still when you 


=” at the ye eal 
can’t, ma,” protested the 
ttl girl, “lm a a ‘igetarian.” 
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Flies! 
Flies! 
Flies! 


Get rid of them and help 
make your home and premises 
sanitary by the liberal use of 
Tanglefoot Fly Paper. 
There is fully‘ one-third more 
compound per sheet on Tangle- 
foot than on any other fly paper; 
hence it lasts longest, catches the 
most flies and is the best and 
cheapest fly paper. If you ask 
for “fly paper” or “‘sticky fly 
paper” you may get a cheap 
imitation that will soon dry up 
or glaze over. Ask for Tanglefoot. 


Sold by Grocers and Desagiie: 












TREE TANGLEFOOT, put up in 1, 3, 10 
and 20 Ib. cans, 


Will protect your trees from all climbing 
insects. 


Rider . Agente Wanted 


owe to ride ~~ ag sample 1912 bicy- 
GY Bs an Write for special 
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MEAD © CYCLE co. 
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ons in U.S. qarvice. More 
vacuasies every ——y There i ce here for 
~y ay and generous ¥, litetiine employment. Easy 
get . Just “ok for oklet No obligation. 
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(Dd ; Sailor collar 7 inches 
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Ne. 1611. Handkerchief Case, 9x6, stamped on the best 
fine white linen, white mercerized cotton to work. 
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Cash’s woven, fast b outbey ong red initials for mark- 
ing underwear, any one letter 
38in. size. 


























We will send you this pretty sailor ogee with 
e white 


cuffs to match, this dainty pe tx} inche 

linen handkerchief case to be inches when 
ished, any one initial stam cotton to 

work, an imported embroidery pant aud i 

3-8in. size, fas color, Coh's woven ini- 

tials, any one letter, all for . beeches 


Be sure to ask for offer . No. 1612 


The Articraft Co., Dept. 0, Springfield, Mass, 


whea yor write to ang 
plemtien This ar at: 
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Artificial F aig for Babies 


The best food for a baby is with- 
out question the natural one, but 
many a baby is deprived of this and 
must have some other food in its 
place. Many physicians, both in the 
country and in the city, pay too lit- 
tle attention to the all-important 
matter of what this food should be. 
They generally dislike to give much 
advice on this subject, and will! tell 
the mother that no two babies will 
thrive on exactly the same diet, 
(which is partially true) and that 
she will just have to keep on trying 
until she finds something that will 
agree with it. Meanwhile the baby 
is half starved and grows thin and 
fretful. There are many baby foods 
on the market that are said to be 
acceptable substitutes for the moth- 
er’s milk, but they are all of them 
expensive and none of them will 
agree with all children, but some- 
times one of them will be the only 
thing that some child in particular 
will thrive on. 

Most of the child food specialists, 
though, advocate as the best artificial 
food modified cows’ milk. It is not 
necessary that the milk selected for 
the feeding of an infant be a very 
rich milk, but it should come from 
healthy cows, and be clean and fresh. 
The mixed or herd milk is usually 
preferred to the milk from one cow. 
since it varies little from day to day, 
and that from a single cow may vary 
considerably. Al milk pails and 
other utensils wi.a which the milk 
comes in contact should be well ster- 
ilized with boiling water. The milk 
to be used for babies should be 
strained through several thicknesses 
of cheese cloth into quart glass jars, 
which should be covered and cooled 
immediately by placing the bottles 
up to their necks in ice water or cold 
spring water. Rapidly cooled milk 
keeps much better. 

Cows’ milk has a little more than 
half as much sugar as mothers’ milk, 
but has three times as much proteid 
and salt, and is more difficult of di- 
gestion. In order to modify this milk 
so that it will be acceptable to the 
baby’s stomach, several things have 
to be added. 

It is always well in starting a baby 
on the modified milk to start in with 
a food formula that is weak. The 
food formulas below are those given 
by Dr Holt, the eminent child food 
specialist. Ten per cent milk is that 
obtained by taking the upper third 
of a quart jar of milk that has been 
standing several hours in cold water. 
Milk sugar may be procured at any 
drug store, also lime water, or the 
latter may be made at home. A five- 
cent glass measure or bottle can be 
obtained at any drug store to meas- 
ure the liquid with. 

Formulas for the Early Months 

U Ill Iv Vv 

















I 
10 per cent milk.. 20z 3 oz 4 0% 5 02 6 oz 
Miik sugar - loz 1 oz 1 oz 1 oz 1 oz 
Lime water - loz 1 oz 1 oz 1 0% 1 oz 
Boiled waier -l70z 102 Woz l4oz 1302 
2002 Woz 2oz 20o0z 2002 


Prepare the number of ounces re- 
quired in this same proportion. 

Start in with the Formula I, and 
advance to the stronger formulas as 
rapidly as the child seems to demand 
it. Three to five ounces should be 
given every 2% hours during the day- 
time up to the third month, when the 
amount should be gradually increased 
and the time between feedings also 
increased, until at the ninth month 
it is getting from seven to nine ounces 
every four hours during the day. It 
is usually easier to make up the 
amount required for the day at one 
time, and place it in as many bot- 
tles as number of feedings. The 
nursing bottles procured at the drug- 
gist’s are easiest to handle, but any 
good-sized clean bottle can be used. 
After the amount of milk required 
for a feeding is placed in a bottle, 
insert a piece of cotton in the neck 
and put in a cold place. When ready 
to use, put the rubber nipple on it, 
place the bottle in a basin of hot 
water until the milk, that should be 
tested by a drop on the inside of the 
wrist, is lukewarm to the touch. Af- 
ter feeding, fill the bottle with cold 
water; when they are all empty, they 
should be washed and scalded thor- 
oughly. The rubber nipples after 
using should be rinsed in cold water 
and kept in a cup of water with a 
little cooking soda ‘or borax added 
to it. After three months the milk 
sugar, lime water and boiled water 
are gradually decreased and _ the 
amount of milk increased until about 
the tenth to the fifteenth month, 
when plain milk may be given. 

If the child’s stomach and bowels 













all 
give plain water or plain water with 
uncooked white of an egg beaten up 


get upset, stop milk feeding and 


in it, 
flour 
and 
paring it on 
turn to the 
gradual. 


Variety Lightens Work 


INEZ DE JARNATT COOPER 


water. 3arley 
drug stores 
for pre- 
The re- 
very 


or weak barley 
is procurable at the 
has the full directions 
the package. 
milk diet must be 





women 
being 


The idea is prevalent that 
1ate housework, and much is 
said and written to confirm it; but as 
a matter of fact, most women do not, 
Some have got into the habit of com- 
plaining because they have mistaken 
themselves for the overworked women 









to whom sympathetic words are di- 
rected. Ask the next 10 housewives 
you meet what work they prefer, and 
seven of them will say housework. 
To be sure there are women o do 
not like to do any kind of work, and 
these of course hate housework. 
They are of the stripe who taught 
one term for their wedding clothes— 
and hated it—who, as unmarried 
women, worked—and shirked—in an 
office and when at home, because em- 
ployed six hours a day, were waited on 
hand and foot by mother, brother and 


sisters. 





There are times when women tire of 
their housework just as the most in- 
dustrious men do of their work; but 
it is the monotony of which they tire. 
Let her get a new kitchen cabinet or 
some other novelty or labor-saver and 
her interest will be revived and her 
courage renewed, 

Sometimes it is a change that the 
housewife wants and really needs; and 
for this reason she should not be too 
conservative about having alterations 
made nor to claim the right to new 
innovations. 

Cherish the Talent 
MRS J, W. WHEELER 

It is to be regreted that so many 
women in the ordinary walks of life 
relinquish, sometimes lightly, the little 
gift that is so closely identified with 
their personality, which, as a matter 
of fact, constitutes one of their 


strongest charms, 
“Oh! I couldn’t 
after baby came; 
to myself.” 
You have all heard it; 


keep in 
I haven't a 


practice 
minute 


perhaps some 





of you have said it. Even if one’s 
time is so occupied that the little 
talent cannot be developed further, 
why not at least try to hold on to it? 
Surely one can keep in touch, if unable 
te practice regularly. Determination 
and economy in the spare minutes 
will accomplish much. If one starts 
with the idea that they will try to 
retain what they already know, some- 
times they wake up to find they have 
really made an advance (there was no 


such thing as standing still, after all), 
and the advance is usually due to the 
development of character which re- 
sults from the experience of wifehood 
and motherhood. 

are 1440 


Think one moment! There 


minutes in the day, probably two- 
thirds of them of the waking hours. 
Out of these 96U minutes can you not 
spare an average of 10 to 15 minutes 
for self-im provement? 

If the gift is music, that wonderful 
baby may be accustomed to it from 
the very first. I have a case in mind 
where the young mother, a piano 
teacher, trained her child in this way, 
even to the extent of making no dif- 
ference when he was put into his crib 
for the nap or his night sleep. The 
piano was not to be kept quiet for 
him, unless he were sick, and many 
a night has he gone to dreamland to 
the music of scales and five-finger 
exercises, for he slept in the next 
room to the music room. She tried 
only to keep what she already had, 
to give sufficient lessons to se- 
cure pin money—but found her 
reward in being able to resume her 
old life of music when one year ago 
her husband was suddenly taken from 
her, and she was obliged to supple- 
ment the income he left her. 

To be independent in meeting finan- 
cial disaster is important, but there 
are other reasons for treasuring the 
talent. It is a joy all along the way, 


of stress and dis- 
couragement, when we need to get 
right out of ourselves, and it is a sal- 
vation in time of heartbreak. It is 
a power, too. That a woman has been 


a diversion in time 


able to keep up some special study 
through the strain of bringing up a 


family, often through financial embar- 
rassment, commands both respect and 
admiration. What a convenience, also, 
to be able to step into the breach 
when the professional misses’ her 
rain connections! One of the choicest 
reasons, however, is found in pleasure 
we can give to our nearest and dear- 
est. The husband takes more pride 
in your beautiful voice than you can 
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possibly imagine, and as for the chil- 
dren, we could cite many touching 
and amusing instances which prove 
their profound regard of their moth- 
er’s ability. 

There is one last reason for the 
effort toward the preservation of your 
special gift. Think of the home 
folks! Possibly you will never know 
just how much they sacrificed in order 
that you might have the best instruc- 


tion, Many a father and mother 
“went without’ even the necessaries 
of life while their child was away 
at the coilege or conservatory, and 
how hurt they have been over the 
neglected talent. 3efore you decide 
that you “haven’t a minute,” go back, 
I beg of you, in memory, to the night 
you made your debut in the home 
town; think of their happy, shining 
faces and make them the beacon light 
that holds you to your purpose of 
cherishing that God-given talent. 


To Tempt the Appetite 





Burnt Leather Cake—Stir and cook 
one cup of brown sugar over a quick 
fire till it becomes a rich, dark brown 
caramel; add one-half cup cold water 
and let boil five minutes. Then set 
aside for use. Beat one-half cup but- 
ter to a cream; gradually beat in 1% 
cups of granulated sugar; then the 
well-beaten yolks of two eggs, one cup- 
lukewarm water and two cup: of sifted 


flour. Beat five minutes. “hen add 
three tablespoons c* the caramel 
syrup, one teaspoon of vanilla, four 
level teaspoons of baking powder 
sifted with one-half cup of flour, and 
lastly the whites of three eggs beaten 
to a stiff froth. Bake in layer cake 
pans in a quick oven. The cake batter 
will seem very thin, but if more flour 


is added the 


Caramel Frosting for the Cake—Add 
to the remainder of the caramel syrup 
two cups of brown sugar, with three- 
fourths cup of cold water and let boil 
till it forms a soft ball in cold water 
by testing it. Do not stir while boil- 
ing. Have ready the beaten whites of 
two eggs. Then gradually beat syrup 
into the whites of the eggs, continuing 
to beat until the right consistency is 


cake will crack open. 


required to spread.—[Hettie A. Per- 
kins, 
Nut Bread—Three-fourths cup of 


sugar, one egg, one cup of milk, 3% 
cups of pastry flour, four level tea- 
spoons of baking powder, a saltspoon 
of salt, one cup of finely chopped wal- 
nuts. Cream the egg and sugar, add 
the milk and the rest of the ingre- 
dients. Put in a bread tin and let rise 
in a warm place for 20 minutes; then 
bake rather slowly. 

Egg Rings—One cup chopped meat, 
one cup bread crumbs, salt and pep- 
per, one egg and meat stock or water 
enough to moisten. Fill gem pan one- 
half full-and break a raw egg in cen- 
ter and season to taste and bake. 
Serve hot. Grease tins well.—[{Mrs 
E. McElvania. 

Macaroni and Cheese Croquettes 

Five ounces of macaroni, one-half 
pint of sweet milk, one and one-half 
ounces of butter, one-half ounce of 
flour, the yolk of one egg and one 
ounce of grated American cheese. The 
latter should be dry and hard to grate 
easily. Break the macaroni in smal) 
Pieces and boil 20 minutes in salted 
water, then drain and cool. Melt the 
butter, add the flour, stir, pour in 
the milk and cook until thiek. Add 
the macaroni, the cheese and ‘season- 
ing. Form into cakes, dip in the 
beaten egg yolk, then in cracker 
crumbs, place in a wire basket and 
fry brown in deep fat. 





The Gasoline Engine for the House 


MRS N. HARPSTER 


There has been so much said about 
help for the busy farmer’s wife, and 
so many plans advocated. It is impos. 
sible to keep a girl in a large family, 
and it is the woman with the troop of 
small children that needs the help. Last 
winter when our cows began to freshen 
and the girl had to go home to help 
her mother I found it impossible to 
get the large churnings and the week- 
ly washings done. We could not get 
any help for love nor meney. Then 
the agent brought us a gasoline en- 
gine on trial. The first week we de- 
cided to keep it. I do my washing 
and at the same time clean the break- 
fast dishes, and sweep the house, and 
get the dinner, and the little engine 
chugs away and the clothes come out 
cleaner than when I run the machine 
by hand, and best of all I have no 
tiresome backache when I have fin- 
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ished. Then when we churn the but- 
ter it is so much better and comes = 
the 


much sooner, due I suppose to 
regularity of the dasher stroke, as 
compared to running it by hand. My 


husband has a grindstone attached. 
We also grind our sausage when we 
butcher and pump our water for all 
purposes with it. Next summer we 
intend to water our garden and sepa- 
rate the milk; and, in fact, it is to be 
the busiest machine on the farm. 
Our engine is one-horse power, and 
our little boy eight years old can start 


\t. This size furnishes all the power 
necessary for the house, and any 
woman can operate it I believe the 
gasoline engine and the vacuum clean- 


er have solved the help problem on the 
farm. 
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Home Sewing Circle 





This waist is to be worn with a 
separate guimpe. It can be made 
with or without peplum and with 
or without the sleeves as preferred. 
It may be made of satin, silk, linen 
and wash material The pattern, 

——~ 

Waist with Peplum 
5885, is cut in sizes 32 to 42 inches 
bust measure Medium size re- 
quires with peplum 2% yards of 36- 
inch material or 1% yards of the 
same width without the peplum. 
The guimpe requires ™% yard of 36- 
inch material with ™% yard of 18-inch 
all-over. 


Ladies’ Waist 
This is a very simplk 
nguishing 


model to 
fea- 





carry out and its dist 
ture is the applied yoke which is 
cleverly fashioned - contrasting ma- 
terial of which the chic cuffs are also 
made. Linen, pongee, marquisette 
or silk may be employed The waist 
closes at the back and can be made 
with long or short sleeves. The pat- 
tern, 5877, is cut in sizes 32 to 42 
inches bust measuré Medium size 
requires 2% yards 56-inch ods 
An Attractive Design 
and ™% yards of 27-inch contrasting 
fabrics. Price of pattern 15 cents. 
Ladies’ Three-Gored Skirt 
This style model will serve nicely 


for separate wear or for the develop- 
ment of a complete costume or coat 
suit. It is an empire design, cut in 
three gores, with the closing at the 
back. The woman who does not find 





A New Skirt Model 
the Empire waistline becoming may 
use the normal one as the pattern 


makes provision for either style. This 


model is a pretty one for the use of 
two contrasting materials so fash- 
ionable at the present times. The 


pattern, 5827, is cut in sizes 22 to 30 
inches waist measure. Medium size 
requires 4%, yards of 36-inch material 
with 1 yard of 27-inch contrasting 
goods. 
One-Piece Closed 
The one-piece drawers 
favorites this season and 


Drawers 
seem to be 
the style 





Easily Made Drawers 











MOTHERS AND WIVES 


is to be found in both the closed and 
open models. The one which we 
illustrate in No 3972 is closed. The 
front is so cut as to be flat on the 
stomach and hips and what fullness 
there is is gathered in the back. The 
pattern, 3972, is cut in sizes 22 to 38 
inches waist measure. Medium size 
requires 1% yards of 36-inch mate- 
rial with 4% yards of edging 7 inches 
wide for ruffles, 2% yards of beading 
and 34% yards of ribbon if trimmed 
as illustrated. 
Children’s Night Drawers 

These night drawers are made with 

feet and bishop’ or plain sleeves and 





For the Small Boy or Girl 
are very simple to construct. There 
is a seam down the center of the 
front and a band at the waistline at 
the back. Cambric or muslin can be 


used. The pattern 3379 is cut in sizes 
1 to 9 years. Medium size requires 
2% yards of 36-inch material. 


An Attractive Apron 
The upper part of this apron forms 
a substantial bib in front and extends 
over the shoulders’in a large sailor 


collar at the back. The ski-t section 
is pointed in the front and slants 
slightly upward in the back. The 


apron may be held in position by 
strings or button and buttonhole. The 





5160 Serviceable and Pretty 
pattern, 5160, is cut in one size only. 
It will require 2% yards of material 
27 inches wide. 

How to Order 
Price of pattern 10 cents. 
Be sure to state SIZE wanted! 
Order by number from our fashion 
department. 





Planning for Country Fair 


EVA MILLS ANDERSON 





The agricultural course of study in- 
troduced a few years since in the 
schools of Wisconsin has recently de- 
veloped in an unforeseen direction, at 
least in one county of the state. The 
superintendent of schools of that 
county, himself farm bred, has been 
greatly interested in the prescribed 
course and has been particularly ac- 
tive and successful in persuading 
parents to give each of their children 
a plat of ground to cultivate and to 
allow each child to sell what he grew 
thereon for his own benefit. 

Last spring the state university agri- 
cultural department sent the county 
superintendent of schools a quantity 
of seed corn and barley, to be used 
by him in promoting the selection of 
better seeds by farmers. He distrib- 
uted this among the pupils of the 
public schools, giving every child who 
could obtain a plat of ground a pint 
of each kind of seed. The recipients 
were encouraged to plant other seeds 
also. These were obtained from differ- 
ent seed firms and from the general 
government. Writing the letters to 
the seedsmen and to members of con- 
gress was made by the teacher a les- 
son in language and business corre- 
spondence. All seeds were tested by 
the pupils under the supervision of 
the teacher and they were taught how 
to keep records of the same. 

It was the plan of the superintend- 
ent to havé in the fall at the school- 
nouse in each district an exhibition of 
the best products grown by the pupils 
of that school. In some districts that 
plan was carried out. This was espe- 
cially desired as being in line with the 
effort to make schoolhouses social 
centers for their communities. 

- In other neighborhoods the ambi- 


NS 


tion of the contestants and their 
friends outran the plans of the super- 
intendent and all the schools of cer- 
tain townships united and held a 
“fair” at the town halls. The displays 
at these fairs were surprising in qual- 
ity, number and variety. Premiums 
were cash and were of three grades. 
At one fair one hundred and twenty 
premiums were given, and it is esti- 
mated there were at least five hun- 
dred exhibits. The judging was done 
by some outside party recognized as 
an authority. 

The contestants were of both sexes 
and ranged from. seven to eighteen 
years in age. At these township fairs 
an exhibition was held in the evening 
where the usual order of exercises was 
presented by the pupils of the differ- 
ent schools interested. A small ad- 
mission fee was charged, and _ this 
money was used to pay the premiums. 
These exhibitions closed with a spell- 
ing match, in which subject there is 
much interest and great rivalry. The 
attendance at the fairs was astonish- 
ingly large and demonstrtated anew 


ea net 


* [19] OB 


that the best way to interest the adults 
of a community is to interest the 
children. 

It is believed these fairs are the first 
public school agricultural exhibitions 
ever given inthis country, possibly the 
first given anywhere, and there is no 
question but they will increase in 
number the coming year and probably, 
in other respects also. 





Hard Butter in Hot Weather 
F. M. BEVERLY 
A very simple way to have hard 


butter in hot weather is to invert a 
large crock over the vessel that holds 
the butter. The porosity of the 
earthenware will keep the butter cool, 
It facilitate matters to have the crock 


wrapped with a wet cloth, and a 
small quantity of cold water in the 
vessel with the butter. The absorp- 


tion of the heat by outside evapora- 
tion causes the butter to become 
hard. 
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Anty Drudge saves John’s shirts 


Mrs. Field—“My John has become so fussy: since he 
started to take Mame Klauder out buggy riding, 
that I believe he has more shirts in the wash than 


all the other boys put together. 


Why, I sometimes 


have a whole boilerful of shirts on the stove at one 
time. And they don’t seem to wear any time at all.” 
Anty Drudge—“It’s not because John is hard on his 
shirts that they wear out. It’s because you boil the 


life out of them. No shirt can stand that. 


Why 


don’t you use Fels-Naptha Soap—you need use only 
cool or lukewarm water—then see how much longer 


the shirts will last.” 


There is no drudgery about spring 
cleaning done the Fels-Naptha way. Why 
don’t you try it? Fels-Naptha Soap cleans 
everything—carpets, oil cloth, woodwork, 
windows, paint, pots and pans, dishes, just 


as it does clothes. 


You don’t have to use hot water; 


as t 


like a chemical ay 


the most delicate 
hands. 
for washing. 
and green wrapper. 


simply cool or lukewarm. It dissolves dirt 

* sun melts snow, but does not eat it 
ound. Will not harm 
abric or the tenderest 
Try it for housework as well as 
Full directions on the red 


For full particulars, write Fels-Naptha, Philadelphia 





HIRES 


Household Extract 


will enable you to make Root- 
beer that does more than please 
the palate and quench the thirst. 
It benefits the system. It is made 
of roots, herbs, bark and berries 
—Nature’s wonderful restorer, 


One makes 5 . If your grocer 
tO aprtng ew smal Jon panes 
Write for premium puzzle. 


THE CHARLES E. HIRES CO. 
Broad St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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simple and eftectrve means 
of curing your horse of lame 


shoulder. It is the only method of 
kund. Use « to-day on your horse as 
he 1s ready to work to-morrow. Price 
$3.00 including medicine and syringe. 

















What Will. You Charge 


to display an e t sample PIANO in 
your home, Ta us to refer to you 
as our factory representative? 











THE WARREN PIANO (9., WARREN, PA. 
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New York State 
FAIR 


SYRACUSE 
Sept. 9-10-11-12-13-14, 1912 


Entries Close 
Dept. F— 


Farm Implements and 
Machines 


September 9 


. A—Horses 
B—Cattle 
C—Sheep 
D—Swine 
E—Poultry 


August 12 


Dept. G—Dairy Products August 24 


Dept. H—Fruits 
¥ I—F lowers | 

J—Farm Produce ; vtugust 3! 

K—Domestic 


oe 


Write the Secretary for a prize list and 
become an exhibitor at the Great State Fair 














warranted Por Fifteen Years 
AID ) - pmewed gw of Recky Mom- 
ais: Mont. As Ta. Ga 
; Sqctet te of three rolls oF 
un dod Fans to these on request, 


Rubber Roofing 2 


ORE-PLY +++ Weighs 33 ibe, 10 108 Square Feet, $1.10 ® per roll. 


Two-PLy =e 108 Square 1.30 per roll. 
© 2 Wolshe 66 Ine, Ean Ses comme test Gras ——— 
HM: W wholesalers’ retailers’ 
TERMS CASH: ore zon ee close! and pro These 


Write for ress SAMPLES or order direct from this sile ebvertiooment, Satisfaction 
: we at Dept. 493, wit or an. 
Ocy or 200 5th Ave., New York City. 








Phelps= 


ar You the SS 


Biggest Selection See a8 a 
uggies in America eS 
anne You Big Ss 


pa PS’ shows you more styles this year 
in his big book than ever before. And 

price saves you big money— 

Book tet Pele sail th through It to p u iccet ae — be 

graphs he wages’ ugry thould be made— 

ver 125 styies—every kind— 

Suto seat Bagries, Surreys, Runabeuts, etc. v=Gll Gold, disest to wser on &) Daye’ Free Root 

‘Dest— 2 Years Guarantes. Don't pos want the beet? A Postal gets it. H.C. Phelps, Prost. 
THE OHIO CARRIAGE ure. cqmrany Station 4 , Columbas, 0. 








~~ Hickory 
Vehicles 


On 30 Days FREE 
Road Test 








Factory in the World ing Vebicies Dire 
Sizes 2 inches to 24 inches, inclusive. 


FARM DRAIN TILE Hard burned; quality guaranteed. 


[| NEW YORK STATE SEWER PIPE COMPANY, 804 INSURANCE BLDG, ROCHESTER, N.Y. References given. 











The Cyclone is powerfal, durable, 

tepair-proot—made almest entirely of 

finest steel, Unbreakable steel baling 

ijchamber, adjustable tension, makes 

clean, tight bales, 75to 125 Ibs. as desired. 

Three strokes each circle. Self-feed. Works 

stack, barn or windrow. ales 
Here's the biggeet money maker you can 

buy. Low price. Free trial and absolate 


Made of natural asphalt—which 
lasts. Avoid roofings of artificial 
ay rote are short-lived. 
poms and booklet free. 
Kant-leak 


-idea fasten- 
ing ned emooth-surface roofings. 
The Barber Asphalt Paving Company 


Largest producers of asphalt, and largest 
»€ in the world. 





manutactusers of ready 
New York San Francisco Chicago 
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‘The Right of prog sins Wes 


| Railroad service and telephone 
service have no common factors— 
they cannot be compared, but pre- 
sent some striking contrasts. 


Each telephone message requires 

| the right of all the way over which it 

is carried. A circuit composed of a 

| pair of wires must be clear from end 
to end, for a single conversation. 


A bird’s eye view of any railroad 
| track would show a procession of 
| trains, one following the other, with 
| intervals of safety between them. 


| The railroad carries passengers in 
train loads by wholesale, in a public 
conveyance, and the service given to 

| each passenger is limited by the 
| necessities of the others; while the 
telephone carries messages over wires 

| devoted exclusively for the time being 
to the individual use of the subscriber 
or patron. Even a multi- millionaire 
could not afford the exclusive use of 

_ the railroad track between New York 


| 
| 
| 


and Chicago. But the telephone 
user has the whole track and the 
right of all the way, so long as he 
desires it. 


It is an easy matter to transport 
15,000 people over a single track 
between two points in twenty-four 
hours. To transport the voices of 
15,000 people over a single two-wire 
circuit, allowing three minutes for 
each talk, would take more than 
thirty days. 


The telephone system cannot put 
on more Cars or run extra trains in 
order to carry more people. It must 
build more telephone tracks—string 
more wires. 


The wonder of telephone develop- 
ment lies in the fact that the Bell 
System is soconstructed and equipped 
that an exclusive right of all the way, 
between near-by or distant points, is 
economically used by over 24,000,000 
people every day. 


\ AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


One Policy 


AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
One System 


Universal Service 








Less than 2'zc per day 


for a few years will not only buy an 8 Goodhue Windmill 
and 30’ Tower, but wili pay for all your pumping as well. 

You cannot begin to pump the water for your home, 
stock and milkhouse forthatsum in any otherway. Tke 
time you lose starting and stopping an engine will amount 
to more than that. 
other power for pumping. The average life of the Goodbue 


You simply cannot afford to use any 


Windmill is 15 to 20 years, making it the cheapest pumping 


power known. 


If you wish, we will insure our windmiils 


and towers for five years against damage from apy cause 
except willful — or misuse, for 500 per year. 


GOODHUE *® 
WINDMILLS 


ue Windmills are strong, durable and 


—s ane self-oiling, close governing and wil] get 

the most power out of any wind. Write us to- 
day for our catalogue and the details of our 
feally remarkable pro 
expensive. 


on. Delays are 
Do not delay, 
APPLETON MFG.CO., 352 Fargo St., Batavia, 
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moving from the city 
and men of broken 
= reason. The author is a practical 


Beginner’s Guide to Fruit Growing 
By F. A. WAUGH 


Here is the right kind of a book at last. 
practices of propagation, planting, eulture, fertilization, prunin 
yurpose ‘is set forth in the pre’ ace as follows: “This little 
oes not know. 
think it hardly worth while, but I’ ask him to remember that the simplest questions are the 
ones oftenest asked, and that thé be -ginners are the ones who oftenest need help.” 

The need of such a beginner’s book is no doubt more urgent in the field of fruit growing 
than anywhere else, and the reason is that this line of work appeals especially to people re- 

eals also to women, teachers, clerks of sma!l means 
ruit gro 
fruit gré6wer of wide experience; 
ged in teaching for many years and knows what sort of information beginners re require; 
an , what is perhaps the most important requirement, be knows how to write 


Illustrated, 5x7 inches. 120 pages. 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 315-321 Fourth Ave., New York 


It is a simple statement of the elementary 
. Spraying, ete. A sort of 


The man who has already arrived may 


ing as a recreation or for some other out- 
he has also been 


Cloth. Price, net, 80.75 











fends concise and authentic, omens every phase 
Ores. 


= S inches. 650 pages, 





Vegetable Gardening 


as sappeane garcening. Equally valuable as s text-book and es « 
gardenin, 


Sasuslen 54 potest ies takes iv a Mie on fae tH qt 
val y 
may . gained by noting othe following -- howd Fielection ot Location, Boils 4, 
¢ and Clover Crops, Commercial Fertil 
Seeds = ad Beed Growing, 
—_ Beed wing, Penwianing. | 
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By R. L. WATTS, Profeser of 
Horticultare, Pennsylvania State College 
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Always Mention ! wting any of our adver- 


This Journal 


tisers. You will get a 
quick reply if you do. 


very 





